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The lure of outdoors... in every season 
...creates advertising’s most consistent, 
most impressive audience. Outdoor 
Advertising’s circulation is as natural 
as America’s urge to go out of doors: 
just as natural are the sales made by 
outdoor advertisers ...in spring, sum- 
mer, fall and winter. Sell through 
the seasons with Outdoor Advertising. 


Ocrvoor Alverrisine IInconPoRaTED 


National Sales Representative of the Outdoor Industry 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City 
| Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco 
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That man in the corner drug store is an important 
figure in American business. 

He can tell some of our biggest tycoons where to 
get off. And where to advertise their products. 

It makes us feel pretty good, therefore, that prac- 
tically every year since THIS WEEK began, our 
revenue from drug store products has jumped. And 
the latest leap (164%) has landed us on top of the 
whole magazine heap, for the first half of 1940. 

Here’s why the drug trade is sold, above all, on 
our '‘New Method Of Magazine Advertising”. (And 


why so many others are, too): 


Just what 
the druggist ordered 


THIS WEEK 


The dealers who ring up the lion's share of the 
retail sales are concentrated in 25 big-city markets. 
THIS WEEK, unlike other magazines, is concen- 
trated right there, too. 

The result: THIS WEEK gives these important 
dealers a coverage that matches the next 4 weeklies, 
or the top 4 women’s magazines, combined. . . 

And gives them, besides that magazine power, 
the local shopping influence of the week-end 
newspaper. 

Try THIS WEEK. It’s probably just what your 


dealers ordered, too. 


rHe BIG CITY maGAaZINE 
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Man’s Place Is in the Kitchen 


Mister 1. C. McGee, home service director of the Seattle Gas 
Co., has given more than 200 demonstrations before groups of 
Seattle women on how to cook with gas and has proved that the 
job is both easy and interesting. 


He keeps two ranges in operation for a solid hour, cooking in 
the oven, on top and in the broiler, frying a chicken, broiling fish 
and steak, baking a custard pudding. Three full dinners are pre- 
pared as he maintains a steady stream of comment and explana- 
tion. 


When Chef McGee slides biscuits into the oven he also puts 
in a handful of ice cubes, wrapped in the insulation material used 
in the oven. Later the biscuits emerge golden brown, and the 
ice cubes are still frozen. That’s a stunt which is worth more 
than a thesaurus of words, 


Another is to boil cabbage in a battered old kettle with a 
dilapidated lid. Feminine spectators sniff apprehensively, afraid 
that the room will be filled with cabbage aroma. But Mr. McGee 
merely smiles carelessly and boils the cabbage, proving that the 
gas flame may be adjusted to cook anything without smelling up 
the whole house. He fries bacon in a paper plate—and crisps it 
too—to demonstrate the possibilities of gas flame control. 


He is not showing the ladies how to cook. Frankly he admits 
they are better cooks than he is. Yet in the art of manipulating 
gas stoves he can teach them a batch of tricks. Evidently his 
efforts are bringing results, for in a recent fortnight there were 
24.7% more new Seattle gas customers than in the same period a 
year ago and a third more gas appliances were sold. 


How Far That Little Candle 


When Mrs. Walter D. Baker of Hyannis, Mass., undertook to 
make hand-dipped bayberry candles for Christmas gifts for her 
friends, some 20 years ago, she actually started a thriving business. 
The friends, and their friends in turn, gave the aromatic candles 
wide and favorable publicity. With a bewildering number of pay- 
ing orders on hand, Mrs. Baker gathered bayberries, prepared the 
liquid during the daytime and dipped the wicks during the evening. 


Delighted with his wife’s originality, Mr. Baker, then proprietor 
of the Hyannis department store bearing his name, took some down 
to the store where they became good sellers. First recognition from 
outside the Cape Cod area came from Samuel Ward, prominent 
Boston stationer, who bought a dozen boxes, subsequently reorder- 
ing in double, treble and quadruple quantities. 


Additional help became necessary as Mrs. Baker realized that she 
could no longer continue her kitchen venture singlehanded. Mr. 
Baker disposed of the department store to devote his entire time 
to the business, named the Colonial Candle Co. of Cape Cod. 
Bayberry pickers were hired; salesmen were sent out on the road; 
distributing agents were appointed; a fully-equipped plant was put 
into use; and national distribution soon became a reality, with 


shipments even to Switzerland, Norway, England, Canada and 
Hawaii. 


Mr. and Mrs. Baker realized from the first that a major need 
was a solid color candle. Products on the market were white on 
the inside with an outside dipping in color. This coating soon 
chipped off. Unable to solve the problem themselves, they called 
in an expert chemist who spent many weeks experimenting with 
different mixtures, finally developing a method by which solid 
candles are now produced in 40 colors. 


Then came character candles made in the form of those famous 
sweethearts, John and Priscilla Alden, the biggest seller in the line, 
with more than 50,000 pairs already sold. Others in the series 
include a Colonial lady and gentleman, Indian chief and maid, 
Dutch boy and girl, Spanish senorita and toreador, French lady and 
gentleman, Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth, George and 
Martha Washington, Highland laddie and lassie, Irish colleen and 
gossoon, cowboy and cowgirl, southern colored mammy and Old 
Black Joe, college boy and girl and Chinese mandarin and lady. 


These pairs are generally 8” in height, hand-painted in various 
colors to match the particular mode of dress. They retail at $1 
and $1.25, also being sold in packages with a pair of low, glass 
candle holders, hand-decorated to match the particular candle 
character. 


New candle novelties include a line of colored fruits—apples, 
pears, tomatoes, pumpkins and oranges, made so that the center 
burns while the outer edge remains intact throughout the life of 
the candle. There is a large birch log candle, 3” across, 7” high, 
complete with knurls and true birch bark coloring. A lighthouse 
candle is offered in large and small sizes. Other creations include 
a Cape Cod mariner, a Salem witch, a penguin, a poinsetta. 

A line of Colonial flower tapers, 15” high, with an extremely 
narrow diameter, is of hard wax so that breakage is almost neglig- 
ible and, regardless of the angle at which the tapers are placed in 
flower arrangements, wax never drips. There are numerous crea- 
tions such as the poppy, dahlia, pansy, starfish and the acorn, the 
latter a 2” candle for fastening to leaves. 


Her Christmas greeting grew and grew and grew. 


The Glo-Lite line, 7” high, 3” wide, which burns 75 hours 
and retails at $1.50, is hand painted in such designs as a Cape 
Cod cottage, clipper ship, windmill, bayberrv and pine, holly, 


seagull. This line is similarly dipped for a hardened outer surface 


so that the inside burns, leaving the design intact 


Newest addition is the Scento-Pine and scented fruits, including 
an apple, orange and pear. One scent is the combination of three 
odors, one imported from Siberia. 


Candles are attractively cellophane or box packaged, some with 
sprays of genuine bayberry, some with candle sticks hand-colored 
to match. By-product of the candle business is a line of candle 
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OOSEVELT, Hitler, Mussolini, Churchill, 

Willkie, all of the great personalities who 
make the news, also create a location of unmatched 
interest for your advertising. They make it pos- 
sible for you to get your sales story into the 
homes and the attention of millions of people 
every day through the newspapers. 


Onlv in the newspaper does your advertising get 
this priceless advantage of an eager, ready-made 
audience. And today’s newspapers draw a larger 
and more intensely interested audience than ever 
before ... because never before has the individual’s 
welfare and happiness been so intimately affected 


by events in the news. 


That’s just one reason 


why the newspapers 
should play a more im- 
portant part in American 
business today ... a fun- 


damental reason why 
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Super-Salesmen for hire 


newspaper advertising hits harder, works faster 
and brings more immediate results. 


If you’re not putting your major effort in the 
major media—newspapers—you’re not getting all 
that you should from your advertising. 


WITH NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING YOU CAN 


(1) Reach the LARGEST NUMBER of your 
potential customers ... (2) tell your WHOLE 
STORY to the WHOLE family at BUYING TIME 
. (3) TIME your advertising to meet YOUR 
needs and changing conditions . .. (4) name the 
LOCAL STORES that sell your product... 
(5) ILLUSTRATE your product and its uses... 
(6) step up DEALER DISTRIBUTION and 
CO-OPERATION ... and (7) do all this at a 
LOWER COST than any other medium. 


u 


The MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives—O’ Mara € Ormsbee, Inc. 
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Advance 
Sales 
Dope 
on 204 Major Cities— 


Each Month for a Year, $1.00 


In each first-of-the-month issue SALES 
MANAGEMENT publishes a list of cities 
which in the next thirty days should show 
sales improvement over last year well in 
excess of the national average. 


At no time is business uniformly good or 
uniformly bad throughout the country. Some 
cities will be well above average, others 
below. In these critical times the variations 
are — and will continue to be — extreme. 


Using the same methods which have made 
the Survey of Buying Power such a reliable 
guide, the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
have developed monthly trends for 204 
cities which they project to show the 
coming level ot business in a city. 


You can use these business index figures in 
revising sales quotas, forestalling sales- 
men’s alibis, furnishing your men with talk- 
ing points about conditions in better-than- 
average cities, mapping intensified sales 
and advertising campaigns in the high- 
spots. 


You will get the best cities each month in 


the magazine but for only one dollar a year 
you can have the index figures for 204 
major cities through a_ pre-publication 
mailing service which will reach you a fort- 
night before date of publication in the 
magazine. 


ilar atta care 
Sales Management 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
Send me the monthly pre-publication mailing 
service of High-Spot Cities for one year, containing 
sales index for the coming month, and per capita 
income figures, for 204 major cities. The cost is 
one dollar. 


Check or currency enclosed . Bill me 


Individual 


snuffers, in the form of a puritan hat or a stagecoach design. 


Candles are hand-dipped approximately 35 times. Wicks are 
strung tautly on a 6-candle form, these units being placed with 
others on the arm of a mammoth wooden wheel. With a capacity 
of 1,152 candles at one time, the wheel revolves whlie the tender 
removes the racks, dips them and replaces. 


Peak production runs to nearly 2,000,000 candles a year. Daily 
production capacity is about 8,000 candles. Most unusual order 
came from Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford who visited the factory. 
After Mrs. Ford had placed a sizeable order, Mr. Ford ordered two 
of every item made, which totalled about $750. 


It may be little, but it packs a real sales wallop. 


This Is a Cute Little Dingus 


Miniatures of plants, products and machinery for demonstrations 
have become valued sales aids, as SM readers well know. Few, 
however, are as elaborate as the “doll’s house” oil rectifying 
factory of Petroleum Rectifying Co., of Los Angeles. 


The company performs two technical services for oil producers 
and refiners. Crude oil often comes out of the ground so mixed 
with water that it is an emulsion. Again, crude oil is frequently 
sO impregnated with salt that it is hard to handle. In both in- 
stances “Petreco”’ treats such oil electrically, separating oil from 
water or brine. These treatments are complicated in operation 
and are difficult to explain. 


To help the sales force give lucid explanations, the company’s 
laboratory men built two miniature plants, one for dehydration 
and the other for desalting. The lab, at Long Beach, Cal., con- 
ducts thousands of experiments on refractory crude oil, sent there 
from every field in the U. S. Special apparatus has to be designed 
constantly to suit the various oil types, for Nature never seems to 
make two kinds of crude oil exactly alike. Hence the order for 
a midget plant was nothing unusual for the lab experts. 


Pictured is the de-salting plant. It is scaled a half-inch to the 
foot on machinery capable of handling 4,000 barrels of oil daily. 
Actually its capacity is three-quarters of a gallon. The miniature 
not only chuffs away vigorously, but every operation is visible 
through transparent pipes and tanks. Pyrex glass and Lucite 
plastic were used, all blown in the laboratory. 


On so small a scale it is impossible to treat wet or salty oil, 
yet the process is illustrated far more graphically than in an actual 
treating plant where many of the operations are necessarily hidden. 
Moreover, the miniature plant can be exhibited at the big oil 
shows, where congregate petroleum engineers and producers. 


Two different fluids are used to represent the untreated and 
treated oil. Two tiny centrifugal pumps deliver oil and water 
to heat exchangers, surge drums and electric units, and the cleaned 
oil is seen coming out, ready for the refinery. It’s an interesting 
and convincing toy-with-a-purpose. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


If you are tempted to consider 
your product indispensable, your 
market unassailable, read the lead- 
ing article in this issue and realize 
that nothing is constant but change 
—that tomorrow’s selling problems 
may be vastly different from today’s. 
The article: ‘Ersatz in America: 
How Test Tubes Are Changing Our 
Products & Markets,” page 18. 


The mail we've been getting since 
printing the articles on aptitude 
testing indicates that many executives 
think they can buy batteries of tests 
and administer them themselves. Un- 
less you have a trained psychologist 
on your staff, this procedure is not 
satisfactory. If you are interested in 
aptitude tests for your own organ- 
ization, we suggest you talk over 
your problem with one or more of 
the firms which serve the field pro- 
fessionally in administering and in- 
terpreting tests. Meanwhile, read the 
articles SALES MANAGEMENT will 
present on the subject between now 
and the early part of the new year. 


Coming soon: A good article on 
sales letters . . . another story by 
James C. Cumming, this one on how 
to sell to department store employes 

a summary of the results the 
lumber industry is getting from its 
plan for training lumber yard per- 
sonnel . . . another article by Brass 
E. Tacks. 

A. R. HAHN 
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VERY DAY thousands of people are 
being led up to the shelves and 
counters where your product is on sale. 
Are you satished with the proportion 
of those people who siop and buy your 
product when they see it—does it sufh- 
ciently arouse the impulse to buy? 
Remember this: Eve or appetite ap- 
peal, created by visibility, is a sales com- 
pelling force. People like it just as a 
horse likes water on a hot summer day. 


You can give your product visibility as 
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well as protection by using “Cellophane”’ 
cellulose film. Let us work with you on 
your packaging problems. No obligation. 
Just write to: “Cellophane” Division, 
Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 


TRADE MARK 


ellophane 


“Cellophane” is a trade-mark of 
E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


YOU CAN'T MISS...IN PROVIDENCE! 


SSAYERS of business, cognizant of the National defense 
program, pick industrial areas as the locale of biggest 
sales strikes. Centre of the country’s most highly industrialized 


RED 2 IE Co NE ALE 


State, Providence is a prospective bonanza created by increasing 
employment and payrolls. Government contracts exceeding | 
$30,000,000 have already been placed in the Providence market 


area. Now is the time to stake out your claim! 


Erghedy reads He PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIE 
Gu New Erglands Second Largest Markat! | 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas H. Eddy Co., Inc. ¢e New York e Chicago e Boston « Atlanta e R. J. Bidwell Co. e San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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yy ... that comes 


only Once in One Hundred Years 


PRAIRIE FARMER soon will 
have completed its first century of service to agriculture. 
To commemorate this event and to record the progress 
of agriculture in the past 100 years, we will publish 


PRAIRIE FARMER’S 


JANUARY 11, 1941 


The occasion demands something outstanding in farm paper 
journalism. This, Prairie Farmer is ably fitted to deliver. It is 
our purpose to present an historic document that will be care- 
fully preserved by subscribers and readers of all classes. 


Contents will be sectionalized under 12 main subjects, each 
with a special frontispiece and all bound together in a four-color 
cover—painted by William Welsh, noted Chicago artist and 
designer. 


This Centennial Number will be highly publicized in Prairie 
Farmer and dramatized over our own radio station WLS. It will 
be merchandised to dealers, wholesalers and distributors in 
Prairie Farmer Land. 


400,000 Copies ... 60,000 Additional Circulation 


‘ ‘ Advertisers are invited to plan lib- 
ee at no increase in rate. eral space in this historic number. 
1841 C100) 1941 Full details and special positions available, will be sent on request. 
ee 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER 1230 Washington Blvd. 


} Publisher 4 Chicago, Illinois 
tay ey 


Home of WLS—The Prairie Farmer Station 
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DOING THE SMALL THINGS WELL 


The Character of This Newspaper Paves the Way for Acceptance 


of Your Advertising in the Homes of Metropolitan Chicago 


NEVER has The Chicago Daily News, in its 
64 years of publishing, lost sight of the fact 


that “‘small things done well take care of the 


large.” From copy 
boys and appren-- 
tices on up, this 
newspaper’s staff 
members take in- 
finite care to do § *% 
their work accu- 
rately and thor- 
oughly, as well as 
with speed. Here 


an efficient job is 


both a habit and a tradition. y¥ A staff taking 


pride in the work it does has a twofold effect: 
First, competent men and women are attracted 


to the organization. Here, they know, they 


will enjoy the freedom that is necessary for 


ability to develop; and here, they know, good 


MMT TT 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper +: 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO * 


DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building 
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work is encouraged. Secondly, a newspaper 
of character is produced—one that stands 


strong editorially, one that is wholesome and 


clean; one that is enterprising and de- 
pendable. yx Readers appreciate such 
The Chicago Daily 


sex, News Home Coverage circulation 


a newspaper. 


penetrates every section of the city 
and suburbs. In excess of 1,250,000 
persons among 465,000 families are 
readers. vy Your advertising in The 
Chicago Daily News... reaching this 
audience . . . enjoys an economical 
and effective contact with the market 


that is in metropolitan Chicago. Accepted 


and believed, this newspaper serves responsive 


families . families wielding tremendous 


buying power .. . families who have faith in 
the advertising content of their ‘“‘Home”’ news- 


paper, just as they have faith in the news. 


MMA 


with the Most Valuable Circulation in the City 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hobart Building 
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HOW YOU GET NORTH JERSEY 
-.-- On your team 


RE ee eT ry 


There is one MUST to include in your Fall adver- 
: 2 tising plans for the $390,682,000* Newark-Essex 


County retail market: The Newark Evening News. 


) It is indispensable because of its 7-out-of-10- 
. family-coverage here weekdays . . . no other 
Newark or New York paper offers blanket cover- 


, age in this high-buying-powered territory. 


Pass an "A" schedule to Mrs. North Jersey in 
her favorite newspaper, and your product will 


score in America's |0th retail market. FOOTBALL BOOK... 


lf your product ties in with 

High and Prep Schools, you 
i may find the Newark News 
North Jersey 1940 Football 
Book useful. Copy on request. 


* Sales Manazement's Survey of Buying Power, 1940, 


ns ae 


- 
y ; NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., General Advertising Representatives 
7 New York @ Chicago ¢ Detroit e LosAngeles * SanFrancisco ¢ Atlanta 
gS 
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HOME FURNISHINGS 


=—\\. 
And when it comes to family purchases . . . 
listen to this: a local furniture store (one 
of the largest in the nation) questioned 
all Los Angeles families who built new 
homes during 1939 as to their newspaper 
preferences. Over 55% said ‘Sunday 
Times” .. . nearly 40% said “Daily Times.” 


HM 


UN 


Bright and early every morning . . . seven mornings a week . . . you'll find me on the job 
as floorwalker-at-large for Los Angeles retail stores. Each day more than 227,000 
families (400,000 on Sundays) consult me for buying advice. Take the Women’s Depart- 
ment for example: 57% of the women’s wear advertising of Los Angeles stores is placed 
through my columns. . . three other Los Angeles papers dividing up the balance. So you 
see how Los Angeles ladies depend on me to help them select their wearables. 


\ 


Men, likewise, count on me for advice 
on matters sartorial. Three leading 
Los Angeles men’s stores recently 
conducted independent surveys to 
learn what newspapers their cus- 
tomers were reading. Result: in each 
case more than two-thirds read the 
Sunday Times; better than half, the 
Daily Times. 


National advertisers looking for an aggressive representative in the 
rich Southern California market have plenty of retail signposts to 
guide them. They'll find, also, that there is more to Times circula- 
tion (largest morning circulation on the coast) than volume. A call 


to a Times representative, or a letter to the Times National Ad- 


vertising Department will bring all the facts. 


ANGELES TIMES 


PRESENTED BY WILLIAMS. LAWRENCE AND CRESMER 
7 RK. CHICAGO. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Whats the Midwest got on the rest of the U.S.?” 


- S \ “Mac, you’re an A No. 1 client! Never had 


a radio schedule accepted so quickly in 


my life.” 
An Extra Million Dollars A Day! Gigantic orders are 
pouring into the ““Golden Horseshoe”, the vast in- 
dustrial empire served by WJR Detroit and WGAR 
' Cleveland. During the past two months alone, these 
F contracts have soared more than fifty million dollars 
above normal . . . assured still fatter pay envelopes, 
still greater buying income for our workers. 


WIR (WHO WANTS 5,000 LIVE DRUG OUTLETS? 


4 7 THE GOODWILL STATION ies +] > v Talk about merchandisers! The 5,000 druggists of the 


“Golden Horseshoe” sell more than a hundred million 
‘ 
4 WGAR 


dollars in drug products every year. Surveys show them 
THE FRIENDLY STATION 


“Just sensible, Bill, We know most of the 
new money is going into heavy indus- 
tries. Even now, buying power of their 
workers tops every other group. You’ve 
shown me how economically WJR and 
WGAR will put our advertising into 
two of the most prosperous industrial 
centers. Where do I sign?” 


partial to radio advertising ... particularly over WJR 
and WGAR, the stations they say “send in” the buyers. 


he 

‘ Cevllane 

ja- 

all Basic Stations...Columbia Broadcasting System 
d- Edward Petry & Co., Inc., Nat'l Representatives 


“What Are The Best Test Cities?”” Sales Management Maga- 
zine asked 162 advertising agency men. Of the 18 cities New Yorkers Don’t Smoke nearly as many Cigarettes-as are con- 
over 100,000 population named in the East North Central — sumed in the ““Golden Horseshoe.” Here, we sell twelve billion 
perm gah arene homered eto a year... half again as many as sold in the city of New York. 
important test cities (plus 6 more test cities under 100,000). Money so spend for everything from ciggies to cabriolets by 
THE GREAT STATIONS See that WJR and WGAR, the Great Stations of the the desire to enjoy life! That’s your “Golden Horseshoe” pros- 


a ee Great Lakes, are included in your next radio schedule! pect reached by WJR and WGAR. 
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LITTLE MAN, WHAT NOW ? 


He as wasted millions of dollars. He 
has ruined thousands of businesses. 
Wars without number have been 
fought in his name. The whole broad 
earth is his province. ... He is America's 
most dangerous and costly citizen. 

His name is Snap Judgment. 

Snap Judgment thrives on news 
flashes, last-minute cables and 12¢ 
point headlines. He is a prime source 
and creator of business jitters. 

Out of long experience, men who 
are making important decisions in 
\merica have learned not to act on 
headlines They keep each day's 
news where it belongs—between the first 


and second « up of coffee at breakfast. 


For well-documented information 
... for a factual, well-digested inter 
pretation of the world scene in its rela 
tion to Business . .. men who think rely 
on Fortune — the only magazine in 
America that is concerned with pro- 
viding a sound working background 
for business judgment. 

Today, more than ever before, busi- 
ness needs perspective. And ForruNe 
is better equipped than ever to supply 
it. Working calmly, carefully, with a 
scholar’s regard for fact and a write:'s 
passion for presenting facts graphi 
cally, Forrune’s trained corps of 
research-journalists creates an informed 


and clear perspective against which the 


leaders of American Business take 
intelligent, well-considered action. 

And with the world in a state of 
mounting confusion, Business is tak- 
ing deliberate steps forward. Fortune 
articles, The Forrune Survey, The 
Fortune Round Table and Forrune’s 
advertising pages are an important 
part of American Business life — con 
tributing constantly to the stability and 
the good health of the nation. 


AN GRRE Te eT 


Good News for Salesmen 


WHAT IS HAPPENING in industrial cities all over the 
country is exemplified in some of the upper New York 
State cities where the United Press conducted a survey the 
week following Labor Day. In Buffalo payrolls are up 
17% over last year, in Jamestown 24%, in Niagara Falls 
8%, in Rochester 12%. Are your salesmen fully aware of 
this increased business activity and of the added sales pos- 
sibilities open to them? 

If salesmen are strongly armed with a condensed record 
of the current good business news they will be optimistic, 
and their optimism will be passed along to prospects. Here 
ate significant items to give them: 


1. National income for the first seven months of this 
year has been larger than at any comparable period since 
1930—and because of lower living costs this volume of 
income commands a greater volume of goods and services 
than in any recent year. 

2. The Brookmire organization predicts a 7% gain from 
last year in national income during the Fall months. The 
Roger Babson organization puts the figure at 5%. While 
these figures may seem small, it should be remembered that 
the comparison is against a time last year when national 
income was making one of the most rapid recoveries on 
record. 

3. As of September 8 the business index of the New 
York Times approaches the highest level recorded since 
1939 (November) and is almost tied with the peaks of 
1937 and 1929. 

4. The nation’s department stores for the four weeks 
ending August 31 scored a gain of 10% in dollar volume 
over the same 1939 period, and this high level of retail 
sales coupled with a relatively low yolume of store inven- 
tories suggests still further expansion of wholesale buying 
in consumer goods lines. The index for the month reached 
the highest level since 1931. Gains in many cities for the 
last week in August were of a sensational nature, and such 
percentage increases were recorded as Newark 41, Cleve- 
land 24, Baltimore 19, Buffalo 20, Los Angeles 19, Pitts- 
burgh 23, Washington 20, Akron 15, Louisville 15, Kansas 
City 14, Denver 15, St. Louis 15, Tulsa 14. 

5. Sales of high-priced consumer products have scored 
terrific gains this year. Electric refrigerators for the first 
seven months were up 34%—and for the month of July 
51%. Sales of domestic electric ranges were up 11% for 
the first seven months—and 54% in July. 

6. Last week freight car loadings reached a new high for 
the year. For the year to date the increase averages about 
10%. 

7. During 1937, again in the last half of 1939, and in 
the first half of 1940 industrial production as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s revised index was above or 
only slightly below the previous peaks reached by most 
industries in 1929. Indications point strongly to an all- 
time high being reached this Fall. 

8. When business is good, building activity is at a high 
level. July figures, the most recent obtainable, show a gain 
of 33% over the same month last year and 23% over June 
of this year. Volume of residential contracts in July was 


seven times greater than in 1932, and nearly twice as high . 


as in July, 1937. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 15, 1940: 


9. Heavy construction activity—the building of new in- 
dustrial plants—is at such a high figure that the Wall Street 
Journal on September 7 stated, “It is working upward 
toward a level which promises to eclipse, during the next 
six months to a year, anything heretofore experienced even 
during the boom period of the late 20s.” 

10. This year will be the third or fourth best automobile 
year in history. The General Motors statement for August 
shows consumer sales up sensationally over the same month 
last year, and for the first eight months the increase was 
35%. Moreover, a healthy inventory situation on new 
cars is shown, for sales of G.M. cars to American con- 
sumers were 54,000 units higher than the sales to dealers. 


Trend of Cash Income of Farmers 
During the 1st 6 Months Varied Widely 


Per cent of increase or decrease in cash income from farm marketings, including government payments, 
in the first 6 months of 1490 compared with 1939 


Gain 15%, 
& over 


[7] Gein 10 to 15% _ 
[i] Sain 5 to 10% 
f2] Sein 0 to 5% 
CJ Decline 


Average for the 
United States 
+8.3 
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Huge New Business 


ROGER BABSON makes an interesting point in one of 
his recent reports to the effect that we have long’ searched 
eagerly for a new industry which would absorb large quan- 
tities of idle labor and capital. At one time predictions 
were made that air conditioning would be this industry, but 
results have not borne out the early rosy estimates. Now 
we seem to have found that industry and it is both a huge 
one and a tragic one. There seems little likelihood of a 
permanent peace in Europe which would cause this country 
to abandon its projected preparedness program, and a seri- 
ous defense drive is going to involve sums for an indefi- 
nite period which will perhaps average ten billion dollars 
a year. This is vastly greater than the annual contributions 
of the great building, automobile or steel industries to 
business activity in recent years. 

We don’t want war but we have to prepare for it. The 
rearmament activity can and will create a high-speed turn- 
over of the wheels of business, make jobs, bring the usual 
accomplishments of prosperity. 

This is going to mean new business opportunities for 
many American enterprises—and not just big companies. 
Of the 10,000 firms surveyed by Army engineers and allo- 
cated for production of military goods, approximately half 
of them have less than 100 employes. Only 7% have over 
a thousand employes. Thus not only can small manufac- 
turers, in small towns and large, get small government 
contracts direct, but they have opportunity to secure sub- 
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contracts from larger firms filling the more ambitious de- 
fense orders. 
* 

On September 9th the President signed the five-billion- 
dollar defense bill, and it was followed immediately by 
the placing of the largest warship order in history. 

It isn’t too late for your firm to become allocated for 
supplying defense needs. Merely get in touch with the 
nearest army Field Office. There you can determine what 
products the Government wants. You can find out how to 
get listed so that you will receive notices on bids wanted. 
Three advantages for becoming allocated at once: 1. Allo- 
cated plants will be called in when contracts are to be 
negotiated instead of to be let by competitive bidding; 
2. Your key men will secure deferment if and when con- 
scription on a broad scale becomes necessary; 3. Allocated 
firms will be in a preferred position at materials if a 
priorities control becomes effective. 


The Shift is Toward the Farm 
THE RECENTLY COMPLETED CENSUS shows that for 
the first time in 30 years farm population increased both 
in total and in proportion of the whole population. During 
the past decade the farm population increased approximate- 
ly 2,000,000 and now totals more than 32,000,000 persons, 
Farm population increased in all geographic areas with the 
exception of the West North Central states, with the great- 
est gains coming in the East South Central, South Atlantic, 
and East North Central states. 

* 

As compared with last year the farmer is decidedly bet- 
ter off. The first seven months of the year cash farm in- 
come of 4,527 million dollars was up 8%. The greatest 
increases have been from grains, cattle and calves and dairy 
products, Farm income was up in 41 of the 48 states. 


In addition to the effective work done by the govern- 
ment in disposing of overages through the Surplus Com- 
modities Administration (food stamp distribution) a new 
drive against growing accumulations of farm products has 
been started by Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, in co- 
operation with public carriers and operators of employe 
restaurants which serve some 81 million meals a year. 
Under the plan the magazine sends to these cooperating 


restaurants a series of bulletins to keep them informed in 


advance about farm products which are in or approaching 
surplus. The bulletin points out ‘You are, of course, under 
no obligation to feature menus or dishes involving these 
surplus products. However, they should offer attractive 
‘buys’ and anything you can do to increase their con- 
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sumption will help maintain farm purchasing power— 
which is so important to our national prosperity.” 


The Idea Corner 


AREAS OF EQUAL SIZE will not appear equal if colored 
with different hues, according to a study made by the Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp. Deep shades have a passive effect 
on the nerves of the eye. Bright colors tend to excite the 
retina and to create an image that apparently increases in 
size. Yellow is seen as the largest of colors, then white, 
red, green, blue and black smallest of all. Bright con- 
tainers or packages having a light edge will tend to ap- 
pear larger in size. 


* 


Why don’t more corporations follow the lead of John- 
son & Johnson in creating roof top signs on their factories, 
so as to get practically free advertising before the growing 
army of airplane passengers? J & J’s sign near the Chicago 
airport is horizontal instead of vertical and is built entirely 
of neon tubing. 

* 


Do your reports to stockholders help to sell your prod- 
ucts? The current annual report of United Wallpaper Fac- 
tories, Inc, is vastly different from any previously issued. 
Its cover front and back is an actual reproduction in color 
of one of its newest wallpapers. The middle inside pages, 
facing, show for purposes of contrast two best sellers, one 
for the year 1930 and the other for 1940. Paste-ins of 
actual paper are used to show in this startling manner the 
development of wallpaper designing. 


* 

And speaking of selling the line, the Grey Advertising 
Agency recently bought single items from lines of a dozen 
different manufacturers of drugs and cosmetics. Each manu- 
facturer makes anywhere from six to 200 items. Yet in 
only two of the packages were other numbers of the line 
mentioned. Few manufacturers seem to realize that their 
best prospects are their present customers. You know every- 
thing you make—but few consumers do. 


* 
If you are planning to use Old Glory in product design 
or advertising, better check with McCall’s Magazine which 
has a list of DOs and DON'Ts. 


* 

The advertising agency of George Bijur, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, has issued a valuable check list 
of winter advertising ideas which will help to visualize the 
seasonal shifts that winter weather will bring about and 
which suggests strategic marketing maneuvers that might 
otherwise be overlooked. 


* 

The Commercial Research Division of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. has prepared a two part summary of the effect 
of war on business and advertising. Part I shows the trend 
of advertising expenditures by classes of products during 
the period 1914-1924; Part II discusses some of the cur- 
rent problems faced by business and the role of advertising 
in aiding the adjustments necessary during the present 
period of re-armament. 


* 


If you have a problem in getting your salesmen to under- 
stand clearly how your consumer and dealer advertising 
helps them and how they can more effectively use it in 
their selling, send to the Chicago advertising agency of 
Henri, Hurst and McDonald for a copy of their pamphlet 
“Why Every Salesman Should Study Advertising.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Steinman Shaw 


RicHarp K. STEINMAN has been named business promotion di- 

rector of Beneficial Management Corp., Newark, heading the 

advertising and promotional activities of the 408 offices of Per- 

sonal Finance Ce. coast-to-coast. During his 12 years with the 

firm Mr. Steinman has held a variety of posts both in the home 

office and in field offices. Most recently he was assistant adver- 
tising manager for the West Coast division. 


Witsur SHAW becomes manager of the aeronautics division of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. He took up flying 15 
years ago and was a member of the Air Corps Reserve. He 
was also co-owner of the Los Angeles Aircraft Co. from 1932-37. 
\s an automobile racing driver he finished first in the Indian- 
apolis races of 1937, °39, °40. He finished second in °38. 


NEWS 


Hubbard Clare 


Howarp M. Husparp succeeds Donald G. Millar as president 
of Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. Mr. Millar 
is now board chairman. For the past ten years Mr. Hubbard 
has been secretary-treasurer and director of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co.. Cleveland, “world’s largest makers of offset printing 
presses.” He was also managing director of the firm’s Seybold 
and Canadian marketing division. Greenfield’s former board 
chairman, Col. Frederick H. Payne, resigned to devote his 
entire time to national defense work. 


RicHarp W. CLare has been appointed assistant sales manager 

of New England Confectionery Co. (Necco), Cambridge, Mass. 

He has been with the company’s sales force for a number of 
years. 


REEL 


Wagoner Haynes 

J. L. Waconer is promoted to agency sales section manager of 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh. 

He has been manager of panelboard sales since 1934. Now he 

will coordinate activities of various manufacturing divisions 

and district specialists on panelboards, safety switches and 
related lines. Mr. Wagoner joined Westinghouse in 1922. 


H. R. Haynes is named manager of glass block sales of Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., succeeding D. C. Burnham, who has be- 
come manager of plate glass sales of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


P-C is jointly owned by Pittsburgh and Corning Glass Works. 


Mr. Haynes joined Pittsburgh in 1930. 
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Keller Niles 


K. T. KeLter, president of Chrysler Corp. for the last five years, 
was made chief executive of the company at a special meeting 
of the directors where the office of board chairman, formerly 
held by the late Walter P. Chrysler, was discontinued. Mr. 
Keller became vice-president in charge of Chrysler’s manufac- 
turing in 1926. In 1929 he became president of Dodge. He was 
first associated with Mr. Chrysler when both were with G.M. 


Paut D. Nives has become advertising manager of Braniff Air- 

ways, Inc., Oklahoma City. For the past three years he has 

been in the sales promotion department of the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Co., same city. 
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A brush used to be a product made of wood and pig bristles. 


Now it’s a 


laboratory-born combination of Lucite methyl methacrylate and nylon—a strik- 
ing example of an item where familiar materials from nature have been 


supplanted entirely by synthetic substitutes. 


Ersatz in America: How Test Tubes 


Are Changing Products & Markets 


Research men are hatching new miracles every, day— 


miracles which are obsoleting old products with the speed 


of the wind. From now on almost every familiar basic ma- 


terial—glass, silk, leather, wood, and many another—will 


fight for its life against the new synthetics. 


BY PETER B. B. 


NE of the world’s most brilliant 

research executives, Charles 

F. Kettering, vice-president of 

General Motors, has made the 
significant statement: 

“Advancing waves of other people’s 
progress sweep over the unchanging 
man and wash him out.” 

Many such ‘‘advancing waves’ re- 
flect the amazing growth in the past 
two decades—and especially in the 
past year or two—of synthetic prod- 
ucts. Progress of synthetics, in fact, 
has been so rapid, and in some cases 
unheralded, that few realize the tre- 
mendous encroachment by synthetic 
products on the natural product. 

In the textile field, rayon has: been 
making inroads into cotton and silk. 
In 1922, 24,700,000 Ibs. of rayon, or 
less than 1% of total textile output, 
was produced. But by 1939, 462,800,- 
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ANDREWS 


000 Ibs. of rayon, or 10.2% of the 
total textile output was turned out. 
The output of silk in 1922 totaled 
48,300,000 Ibs. and in 1939, 47,300,- 
000 Ibs. Cotton declined from 85.9% 
of the total to 80.0% in the years 
1922-39, and wool from 12.0% to 
8.8% 

An even greater displacement is on 
the horizon by new synthetic fibers, 
such as nylon, which is expected ulti- 
mately to be cheaper than silk and thus 
take away silk’s only remaining impor- 
tant market, women’s hosiery. Adapted 
to use in fine hosiery, nylon will make 
the industry less dependent on foreign 
raw materials, with evident advantages 
to both American employment and 
hosiery wearers. Even as insulation 
for wires and cables where silk is used, 
Fiberglas and other synthetic fibers are 
beginning to take over. 


Synthetic rubber development in the 
past year alone has been spectacular. 
Ameripol (B. F. Goodrich), Butyl 
(Standard Oil of New Jersey's new 
Buna-type rubber), Thiokol (Dow 
Chemical), neoprene (and _ various 
other du Pont “‘prenes”) and several 
other artificial rubbers only recently 
have sprung into being. Peculiarly 
enough, in the large majority of cases, 
the original objective of many syn- 
thetic products is not to drive the 
natural product off the market but to 
supplement it, as in the instances of 
the du Pont artificial rubbers, which 
are definitely superior to natural rub- 
ber for certain purposes. However, 
the lower price and superior qualities 
of some synthetics often bring as an 
inevitable development the displace- 
ment of the natural product. 

Artificial rubber production already 
is running at the rate of about 4,000,- 
000 Ibs. a year, equal to about 4% of 
total domestic consumption of crude 
rubber. Such production is expected 
to bound forward to at least 15,000,- 
000 Ibs. within the next year. The 
war and the recent construction of 
durable auto tires of synthetic rubber 
are expected to give this new industry 
a fillip. Even now, in fact, Firestone 
is building a $50,000,000 synthetic 
rubber plant, with an annual capacity 
of 100,000 tons. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Camphor, once obtainable only from 
the Island of Formosa, is now pro- 
duced from southern pine, and already 
we are close to full self-sufficiency on 
this product. Capacity of the du Pont 
synthetic camphor plant is around 
3,500,000 Ibs. yearly. This may be 
compared with imports in 1937 of 
2,900,000 Ibs. of the natural product 
from Japan, and 1,800,000 Ibs. of syn- 
thetic camphor from Germany. 

Wood alcohol, originally produced 
in the United States entirely as a by- 
product of wood charcoal, is chemi- 
cally termed methanol. Synthetic 
methanol was first manufactured in 
1927, when about 1,000,000 gallons 
were produced. Current output runs 
above 33,000,000 gallons annually, 
compared with about 5,000,000 gal- 
lons of the natural product. Since 
synthetic production was undertaken, 
the price has dropped 70%. 

The sponge industry, once depend- 
ent on deep-sea fishing and diving for 
“spongin” skeletons, has been almost 
completely taken over by the chemi- 
cally-originated artificial sponge, which 
has cotton and wood cellulose as a 
base. 

Only little more than two decades 
ago, the world depended on natural 
nitrate deposits of a small, arid section 
of Chile for the bulk of its supply of 
usable nitrogen. Since then, under the 
leadership of du Pont’s experimenta- 
tion, nitrogen is being tapped from its 
inexhaustible stores in the air, practi- 
cally eliminating the natural product, 
and, in fact, bringing the price per ton 
to the consumer to less than half the 
prevailing price for Chilean nitrates 
when du Pont built its Belleville plant. 


Synthesis, nee Demand 


The time-honored method of produc- 
ing synthetic ethyl alcohol—through 
fermentation of grains or molasses— 
received a body blow through a new 
chemical method of making synthetic 
ethyl from petroleum. In a few short 
years, synthetic ethyl alcohol has ab- 
sorbed almost one-third of the regular 
market for this type of alcohol which, 
after water, is the most widely used 
solvent. 

Natural fertilizers likewise have not 
gone unscathed. High pressure syn- 
thesis has introduced commercial urea, 
now used extensively in fertilizers. 
The solid urea fertilizer compound has 
about 42% nitrogen content, which 
makes possible the growth of crop 
after crop from the same fields. This 
is a larger percentage than in any other 
fertilizing material. 

Among other natural products 
which have succumbed, or are rapidly 
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yielding to the synthetic product are 
brushes, indigo, musk, vanilla, shellac, 
ivory, hard rubber and amber. 

The war, of course, will give a big 
push to synthetics, particularly among 
substitutes for the critical materials. 
Thanks to strides of the past decade, 
our situation differs broadly from that 
of the World War. In fact, owing 
either to progress of synthetics or other 
accessibility, there is little worry over 
the numerous “‘critical” imported war 
materials, among which are aluminum, 
asbestos, cork, graphite, hides, iodine, 
kapok, mica, opium, optical glass, 
phenol, platinum, tanning materials, 
toluol, vanadium and wool. 

Cork and optical glass present the 
chief worries at the moment, but in- 
tensive glass research in this country 
is likely to correct speedily the defi- 
ciency in that instance, while research 
for a cork substitute is bearing fruit in 
several instances. For example, it has 
just been announced that Planters Pea- 
nut Co. has developed a new peanut- 
hull insulating material nearly as 
efficient as cork and 35% cheaper in 
certain quantities. 


Possibilities Unlimited 


Manganese, ferrograde, which is 
necessary in steel production through 
its ability to cleanse and harden, comes 
80% from abroad, but domestic pro- 
duction may make imports unnecessary 
before long by extracting manganese 
from plentiful, low-grade American 
ore. 

Tin—still considered a fundamental 
for food cans, bearings, solders and 
gun metals—has felt the heavy hand 
of competitive displacement in new 
alloy steels and light metals. In fact, 
the familiar tin can may pass on into 
the relic pile as the can companies ad- 
vance their new process of making 
cans of black steel plate, protected by 
lacquer. 

Quinine, which like rubber is mainly 
a Dutch East Indies import, likewise 
is under competitive fire; atobrin and 
plasmoquin—efficient substitutes—are 
the synthetic offerings, being turned 
out on an increasingly large scale. 

New developments with great pos- 
sibilities are constantly breaking. For 
example, the limitations of natural 
soap were taken under analysis recently 
by chemists and out of the laboratory 
has come a new kind of soap similar 
to ordinary soap in cleansing proper- 
ties but superior to the natural product. 
It works just as well in hard water as 
in soft water, and is non-injurious to 
the most delicate fabric or tender skin. 
These synthetic detergents are too new 
to have caused much displacement of 


the natural product as yet, but they are 
now finding wide application not only 
in laundries and textile mills but also 
in the home for lingerie, hosiery, 
woolen fabrics and shampooing. 

Perfumes probably are facing a basic 
renaissance because of synthetics. It is 
noteworthy, for example, that the true 
scent of lilac or lily-of-the-valley was 
not to be had until the chemist syn- 
thesized these elusive and delicate 
odors. The Palol perfume stick, manu- 
factured of solid chemicals, is reported 
to have all the delicacy and scent of 
natural perfume (if not more so), 
with longer retentive powers. 


Competition Urges Progress 


Preceding examples are by no means 
the only instances of actual or poten- 
tial displacements of the natural prod- 
uct by the synthetic product. In any 
event, it may be noted that the prog- 
ress of the world is the progress of 
research and competition. Thus, the 
motor vehicle displaces the horse; 
power machinery supplants hand ma- 
chinery; home electrical equipment 
eliminates old-fashioned manual equip- 
ment; the radio pushes the phono- 
graph aside, while even now on the 
horizon is new competition in fre- 
quency modulation radio and televi- 
sion; the airplane cuts into railroad, 
bus and auto travel; the Diesel engine 
turns thousands of wheels once pow- 
ered by gasoline, steam or water 
power; new steel alloys are changing 
the characteristics of steel to improve 
its competitive position. 

Glass, with brittle characteristics 
eliminated through research, fights off 
the challenge of other materials and in 
fact goes a:step further with a new 
textile-like fiber for awnings, insula- 
tion, clothes, drapes; paper container 
fights bottle, and the paper industry 
takes a shot at textiles with its paper 
towels, napkins, etc.; cellophane and 
other materials carve a large niche in 
the container and wrapping industry; 
the widely used Manila fiber feels 
competitive pressure from tough, new 
synthetic fibers; fluorescent. lighting 
hungrily eyes the market for incandes- 
cent lamps, which are one of the big 
reasons for our heavy imports of 
tungsten. 

And then, an important new syn- 
thetic color stem eats its way into the 
natural dye market; the wonder-drug, 
sulfanalimide, displaces other medi- 
cines; .frozen foods compete with 
fresh foods and canned goods; tray 
agriculture begins to edge into the vast 
agricultural industry; rubber tire 
knocks out metal tire on the farm; 
metal furniture encroaches on wood 
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furniture; synthetic insecticides com- 
pete with the pyrethrum-flower (im- 
ported) insecticides; synthetic plastics 
compete with metals, wood, glass and 
similar materials. 

As far as synthetics are concerned, 
however, their era is only beginning. 
Since the chemist discovered that all 
matter consists of 92 basic elements, 


which can be dissected, rearranged and 
reshaped to suit man’s wishes and 
actually improve upon Nature’s own 
blessings, dynamic and far-reaching 
discoveries may suddenly startle the 
complacent. Thus will the gigantic 
and merciless stone of competition 
grind on in an age where alertness and 
foresight will pay huge premiums. 


Advertising Campaigns 


i and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 


Radio, 


Magazines, 


Don’t Say “Niggertoes” 

That’s what kids used to call them 
when they found a few in their 
Christmas stockings, but today the 
Brazil Nut Association, N. Y., prefers 
a tonier name. Most sales, however, 
still come between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 


Next month the association starts a 
drive to perk up sales before Hal- 
lowe’en. ‘Kernel Nut of Brazil” 
masks will be offered as premiums, 
tying in with the ‘Kernel Nut’’ trade 
figure. Copy will run in The Ameri- 
can Weekly, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, McCall's, Puck— 
the Comic Weekly, Woman's Home 
Companion, Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers. Charles W. Hoyt, N. Y., 
is in charge, 

Magazine copy will talk about Bra- 
zil nuts in cakes, cookies, gelatine 
desserts. The masks, which appeal 
mainly to kids, are to be featured in 
the comic newspaper sections. A busi- 
ness paper series to grocers, bakers, 
confectioners is also scheduled. Half 
of the nuts imported from Brazil go 
into candy and baked goods. 

T. R, Schoonmaker, exec. secy. of 
the association’s ad fund, says that this 
season’s supply will probably be small- 
er than last, although there is no carry- 
over. Prices will be the lowest in 25 
years. 


Ray, Atlantic! 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
is to broadcast descriptions of 112 
leading college football games from 
September 21 to December 28. Some 
78 stations will carry the play-by-play 
stories. Hook-ups of as many as 25 
stations will be used for the more im- 
portant games. 

All colleges covered are in Atlantic’s 
marketing area—New England to 
Florida, west to Ohio. Commercials 
are to be restricted to before and after 
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games and between halves. 

Dealer displays and give-aways in- 
clude the ‘Dunkel Forecast’ and 
weekly records of 625 teams. N. W. 
Ayer, Philadelphia, is the agency. 


Watch Wallace 


Following the largest six-months 
sterling silver business in its 105-year 
history, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn., is promoting a 
“Sterling Popularity Contest.’’ Con- 
sumers are offered a $700 sterling tea 
set and 200 other prizes for the best 
25-word statements on which silver 
patterns they prefer and why. Dealers 
are being supplied with booklets illus- 
trating the Wallace patterns. These 
must be consulted by contestants. 

Full pages for consumers will ap- 
pear in S.E.P., Cosmopolitan, House 
& Garden, House Beautiful, Town & 
Country, Vogue, Harper's Bazaar. 
Co-ed and women’s college publica- 
tions are also on the list. 

With the theme “Watch Wallace in 
1940,” the company’s trade space is 
running in Jewelers’ Circular-Key- 
stone, National Jeweler, Pacific Gold- 
smith. M. H. Hackett, N. Y., is the 
agency. 


“Mother” for Baby 


Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., starts a radio serial for its baby 
food on September 30. Program, titled 
“Mother 0’ Mine,” goes out over 66 
NBC-Blue stations Monday through 
Friday in the afternoons, 4:00-4:15, 
EST. 

“Extensive” promotion and mer- 
chandising is being planned to launch 
the new show, according to Young & 
Rubicam, N. Y., agency in charge, 

The serial is ‘the story of an elder- 
ly widow who comes to live with her 
married son and faces difficult prob- 
lems which her remarkable strength 
of character and workable philosophy 
of life help her to solve.” 


and Dealer 


Correction and Apology 


“Cavalcade of America,” sponsored 
by Du Pont on 50 stations of the 
NBC-Red will not appear from 9:30- 
10:00 p.m., EST, as erroneously re- 
ported here September 1. That time 
on Wednesday evenings is the re- 
broadcast period, for western listeners. 
Original time of the broadcast, which 
originates in Manhattan, is 7:30-8:00 
p.m., EST. 

Vick Chemical Co., will not sponsor 
“Gone With the Wind” on the air, as 
announced here last issue. After the 
deal had been set, apparently, and Vick 
had cancelled its extensive spot radio 
campaign, Nicholas M. Schenck, presi- 
dent of Loew's, Inc., which with 
David Selznick controls GWTW, for- 
bade use of the film for radio. That’s 
Hollywood, as Vick discovered to its 
sorrow. Much of the time which Vick 
cancelled on 100 stations has been re- 
sold to other advertisers, but the firm 
is attempting to engage other spots. 


Eversharp Takes It 


Eversharp, Inc., Chicago pen and 
pencil company, has increased the line- 
up for its quiz show ‘Take It or Leave 
It” from three to 52 Columbia Broad- 
casting System stations. The quiz ses- 
sion started April 21 on 27 CBS sta- 
tions, dropped to three on July 6 in 
deference to the hot weather. 

Biou Agency, N. Y., in charge, re- 
ports the increased network goes into 
effect September 22. Time: 10:00- 
10:30 p.m., EST, Sundays, 


Autos Get Rolling 


“In the first five months of the 
1941 model year our expenditures for 
advertising in all media will be up 
more than 30% over 1940,” says A. 
H. Belfie, director of merchandising 
of Buick Motors. “Newspapers will 
be the spearhead, carrying about 75% 
of the total appropriation.” 

More than 14,000 posters in 2,500 
towns and radio spots will help sell 
the “minimum production” of 300,- 
000 Buicks. Last year over 283,000 
cars were sold, the best in Buick 
history. Slogan now is “Best Buick 
Yet.” Arthur Kudner, N. Y., is the 
agency. 

Oldsmobile division of GM is also 
unlimbering big guns for a drive from 
October to December. Newspaper ex- 
penditures will be 72% over the 
amount spent in the same period last 
year. Ads are scheduled for every 
dealer point in the country. D. P. 
Brother, Detroit, is the agency. 


Hudson is using in excess of 2,000 


newspapers to herald its ’41 models, 
with magazines to add to the chorus 
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shortly. Brooke, Smith & French, De- 
troit, is the agency, 

“Fluid Drive” is the theme of an 
institutional campaign now running 
for Chrysler Corp. in 172 newspapers 
in key cities and six national maga- 
zines. “Fluid Drive,’ which elimi- 
nates gear shifting in 90% of all 
driving, was introduced in 1938 as 
standard equipment on top price 
Chryslers. Now it is standard on the 
two highest-priced Chryslers, optional 
on all other Chryslers, DeSotos, 
Dodges. 

Full-color insertions include pages 
and double spreads in S.E.P., Collier’s, 
Life, Time, Newsweek, United States 
News. Lee Anderson agency, Detroit, 
handles the institutional series. 


More Meat 


The co-op campaign on meat which 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ets, Chicago, has been mulling for a 
long time gets under way late this 
month in some 150 newspapers of 146 
markets. Magazines, farm and livestock 
journals, trade papers are to carry on. 
Included are: Life, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s, American, Cosmopolitan, Lib- 
erty, True Story, Collier's, Look, 
S.E.P., American Home, Better Homes 
& Gardens, Parents’, Redbook. 

Then, 350 packers will furnish their 
retail outlets with tie-in advertising 
material, for use in local newspapers, 
on counters, in windows. 

Loss of export trade owing to the 
war has cut a slice off meat’s market, 
but a greater hunk has been carved by 
the modern habit of eating more vege- 
tables, fruits, sugar and fewer meats 
and breads. A consumer survey is 
now under way to ascertain Mr. and 
Mrs. Average’s opinion of meat and 
to serve as a guide for the Institute’s 
copy theme, 

Cost of the program is being pro- 
rated among large and small packers. 
Leo Burnett agency, Chicago, has the 
account. 


*tenshun! 


U. S. Army takes space in 865 news- 
papers (many of the 621 towns in- 
cluded are small) and 25 regional 
farm publications urging voluntary en- 
listments. Emphasis is placed on rural 
and small town communities because 
that’s where most doughboys come 
from, 

Copy will play up the educational 
advantages of learning trades in the 
Army’s numerous training schools. A 
staggered schedule has been arranged 
so as to deliver localized advertising 
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Sizzling hot by wire from outstanding sports events are Seagram’s current ads. 


messages with maximum possible fre- 
quency. Objective is to bring up the 
regular Army’s enlistment to its au- 
thorized strength of 375,000 men by 
January 1. 

N. W. Ayer agency is in command 
of the campaign. 


Here’s How 


Seagram Distillers Corp., N. Y., is 
basing its current campaign for 5 
Crown blended whisky on the public’s 
well-known hunger for sport news. A 
year’s schedule has been drawn up cov- 
ering all varieties of sports from golf 
to the Derby. Sports reporters and 
commentators will “‘cover’’ these events 
and their telegraphed observations will 
appear in 5 Crown ads in the same 
issue with regular newspaper stories. 

For example, Radioman Ted Hus- 
ing looks at the National Tennis 
Singles at Forest Hills in the ad re- 
produced. Copy gives his opinion of 
the abilities of various contestants. 
It’s spot news stuff “by special wire.” 
The commercial explains “here’s how 
to be sure about whisky—Say Sea- 
gram’s.”’ 

The series is appearing in 161 
papers of 107 cities. Magazine ads 
will be adaptations of the idea in the 
same way that magazine sport features 
are adaptations of daily news stories. 
Ward Wheelock, N. Y., is the agency. 


Lipton Airs Hayes 

Helen Hayes, “First Lady of the 
American Theatre,” goes to work for 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., September 29. 
On that date her ether theatre rings 
up the curtain for the first of a Sun- 
day night series on CBS. Time: 8:00- 
8:30 p.m., 63 stations, c-to-c hook-up. 
Lipton’s tea is, of course, the product 
to be plugged. 

The program of plays “from origi- 
nal sources, movies, magazines, his- 
tories, novels,’ also includes music by 
Mark Warnow. Harry Von Zell is the 
announcer. Young & Rubicam, N. Y., 
has the account. 


Clock Strikes 

American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn, is sponsoring Wythe Wil- 
liams, news analyst and inside dope- 
ster, on 93 Mutual Broadcasting 
System stations for its Star and Treet 
razors and blades. 

The program, largest contract ever 
signed by MBS, is also the most ex- 
tensive commercial broadcast of a 
twice-weekly news commentator. Mr. 
Williams, a veteran of 26 years ex- 
perience spent abroad reporting the 
last war and its aftermath, has been 
on the air for various sponsors, and 
as a Mutual sustainer, during the past 
eight months. Federal agency, N. Y., 
prepares the commercials for Ameri- 
can Safety Razor. 
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Here’s a “Mary Muffett, Jr., Merry-go-round” used by the Hub, Chicago, to pro- 


mote the sale of made-in-St. Louis dresses. 


round. 


The rack, on a pivot, goes round and 
Stores didn’t do things like this in the days of style pirating when name 


meant nothing and exclusive meant everyone had cut-throat copies of the line. 


St. Louis Puts the Pulmotor 
on Its Dying Dress Industry 


NCE upon a time, as this story 
goes, St. Louis was the No. 1 
skirt market of these United 


States. That was in the time 
when skirts were something to wrap 
around and around the southern hem- 
isphere of a woman. It was also in the 
time before automobiles, good roads 
and the first World War. As a skirt 
foundry, up to and about 1913 there 
wasn’t a city that could hold a candle 
to St. Louis. 

Then, in a time so short that it took 
the breaths of the manufacturers away, 
the skirt business all but vanished. 
Petticoats, and the old-fashioned skirt, 
went out like a light. Merchandising 
methods changed. Sources of supply 
changed. Buyers who had been coming 
to St. Louis in great herds — like the 
buffalo — didn’t come any more, like 
the buffalo. 

Instead of buyers coming to the 
manufacturers to buy, salesmen from a 
hundred scattered markets were toss- 
ing bundles of dresses into the backs 
of light motor cars and were going to 
the merchant to sell. That eventually 
led to the finest throat-cutting spree in 
the history of the garment industry. 
It came about naturally enough. 

Every time a salesman, visiting a de- 
partment store somewhere, would 
learn of some model that was selling 
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—and rebuilds it to a $16.,- 
000,000 annual volume. 
Just when the funeral bells 
were about to toll, the indus- 
try looked the problem of 
style piracy straight in the 
face and did something dras- 
tic about it. A sales-minded 
attorney had a big hand in 
the show. 
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well, especially if it was selling well 
at a price that meant profit, he’d get 
hold of a sample and shoot it to the 
factory. Likely as not he’d write a long 
letter, or get his boss on the ‘phone, 
and the substance of his cry would be 
something like this: 

“This is a hot number. It’s going 
like wildfire. Copy it and I can sell 
it like honey-cookies. Better figure on 
getting the price down to where we 
can cut under the originators. That's 
important.” 

The upshot was that every new suc- 
cessful dress was pirated almost over- 
night. New models appeared and van- 
ished so fast that buyers were afraid 
to stock for more than a week in ad- 
vance. An exclusive dress for sale in 
a boulevard store today was flaunted 
in a cut-price store tomorrow. Manu- 
facturers’ hair was turning white and 
dealers’ hair was falling out, 

In that era, just before the 1929 
financial collapse, most of the country 
was going big guns — but not the St. 
Louis dress market. In those years St. 
Louis had gotten down to a point 
where it was merely copying the 
dresses of its own and other markets 
and hoping to sell them on price. 
Liquidation of the larger manufactur- 
ers had started; by 1933 most of them 
had been liquidated. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Now we get around to the reason 
we're writing this story: 

A check-up made in 1933 showed 
that only 1,580 workers were still em- 
ployed in St. Louis’ once great wom- 
en’s dress industry. This year, 1940, 
there are more than 8,000 employed. 
The total business in this field in 1933 
was only about $4,000,000. This year 
it will run well over $16,000,000. 

A reporter for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, trying to find the reason for the 
come-back, was shunted around from 
plant to plant and store to store until 


- finally he ended up in the presence of 


I. D, Goldberg, president of the Asso- 
ciated Garment Industries of St. Louis, 
Inc., and Howard Elliott, attorney for 
the organization. 

While everyone seemed to be happy 
about the whole thing, most of them 
appeared to be too concerned with 
booking orders and attending to the 
wants of visiting buyers to be vocal. 
Yes, the buyers are back! 

Getting the buyers back was one of 
the tricks that changed the entire situ- 
ation, but it wasn’t done with mirrors. 
When the association was first formed 
meetings were held and all present 
were asked for suggestions. It was 
pretty well agreed that, somehow, they 
had to have those buyers in St. Louis 
again. 

“Why not maybe some very fine en- 
tertainment?” suggested one. 

“Yes, parties,” chimed in another. 

“Style shows should be something,” 
thought a third. “We could even get 
New York and Chicago models.” 

They talked about moonlight excur- 
sions on the Mississippi, what was par 
at the various golf courses, and even 
suggested that the celebrated St. Louis 
breweries might, somehow, be put in 
to pinch hit. 

“I'd suggest,” piped up Attorney EI- 
liott, who is a very practical man, “‘that 
the thing to do is to get some dresses. 
I had a dream the other night that 
when dress buyers come to St. Louis to 
buy dresses they’re interested in seeing 
dresses. I think I’d forget the monkey 
business and get right down to 
dresses.” 

It was a bright, new idea and some- 
thing that hadn’t been thought of be- 
fore — at least seriously — so it got 
profound attention. 

“But we ain’t got no new dresses 
.. . €xclusive models I mean . . . we've 
just been copying dresses originated in 
other markets,” pleaded a puzzled 
manufacturer. ‘The designers ain’t 
here any more. They're all up north 
and east — in Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, Connecticut — places like 
that.” 

“Why not get designers?”” Mr. EI- 
liott asked. 


“They cost too much, We just copy 
dresses and cut prices and get a little 
business that way. You see how it ts 

It was along about here in the con- 
ference that the young Mr. Elliott got 
up on his hind legs and called a spade 
a spade, a pirate a pirate, and told a 
manufacturer who did business that 
way what he thought of him. It was 
all a bit funny because they were his 
clients. Clients are supposed always to 
be O.K. in the eyes of their attorneys, 
you know. 

Not everything was done as quickly 
as it is told here. Months and years 
wore away while the work of reform 
got in its erosion. The thing that really 
did it was the Style Pirating Bureau 
for which the St. Louis garment in- 
dustry is now famous across the nation. 
When this was organized it was agreed 
that pirating should stop. When a new 
design was conceived and registered it 
became the sole property of the origin- 
ator for six months. 

Should a manufacturer feel that one 
of his exclusive designs was being 
copied he could file at once a com- 
plaint with the association. Samples of 
the original and the alleged copy 
would be placed before the committee, 
The decision of the committee was to 
be final. But how was the decision to 
be enforced? The steps were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The offender would be asked, 
courteously, to discontinue manufac- 
ture of the garment. 

2. He would be asked to sell, at a 
price that meant some punishment, any 
dresses he had in stock to the com- 
pany claiming right to the model. 

3. If he declined to act, the garment 
worker’s union would be asked to 
strike in his plant. 

The strike was the ace up the sleeve 
of the association. It is the only case, 
insofar as the writer has knowledge, 
in which manufacturers have used the 
threat of a strike to enforce their agree- 
ments. They got the help of the union 
in this case because they convinced the 
union that to cooperate was a way to 


Only a few years ago St. Louis dress 
manufacturers were little more than 
“copycats.” Here is a present-day orig- 
ination—a dress that can be worn in 
many ways. The pictures show eight ex- 
amples. It’s a “Dorsa” dress and Dorsa 
Dresses, Inc., has applied for a patent on 
it. It will click the market come autumn 
and SM is permitted to use these advance 
photos by special permission of the 
maker. 


Here’s a “Mary Muffett, Jr., Merry-go-round” used by the Hub, Chicago, to pro- 


mote the sale of made-in-St. Louis dresses. 


round. 


The rack, on a pivot, goes round and 
Stores didn’t do things like this in the days of style pirating when name 


meant nothing and exclusive meant everyone had cut-throat copies of the line. 
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on Its Dying Dress Industry 


NCE upon a time, as this story 
goes, St. Louis was the No. 1 
skirt market of these United 


States. That was in the time 
when skirts were something to wrap 
around and around the southern hem- 
isphere of a woman. It was also in the 
time before automobiles, good roads 
and the first World War. As a skirt 
foundry, up to and about 1913 there 
wasn’t a city that could hold a candle 
to St. Louis. 

Then, in a time so short that it took 
the breaths of the manufacturers away, 
the skirt business all but vanished. 
Petticoats, and the old-fashioned skirt, 
went out like a light. Merchandising 
methods changed. Sources of supply 
changed. Buyers who had been coming 
to St. Louis in great herds — like the 
buffalo — didn’t come any more, like 
the buffalo. 

Instead of buyers coming to the 
manufacturers to buy, salesmen from a 
hundred scattered markets were toss- 
ing bundles of dresses into the backs 
of light motor cars and were going to 
the merchant to sell. That eventually 
led to the finest throat-cutting spree in 
the history of the garment industry. 
It came about naturally enough. 

Every time a salesman, visiting a de- 
partment store somewhere, would 
learn of some model that was selling 
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—and rebuilds it to a $16,- 
000,000 annual volume. 
Just when the funeral bells 
were about to toll, the indus- 
try looked the problem of 
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face and did something dras- 
tic about it. A sales-minded 
attorney had a big hand in 
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well, especially if it was selling well 
at a price that meant profit, he'd get 
hold of a sample and shoot it to the 
factory. Likely as not he’d write a long 
letter, or get his boss on the ‘phone, 
and the substance of his cry would be 
something like this: 

“This is a hot number. It’s going 
like wildfire. Copy it and I can sell 
it like honey-cookies. Better figure on 
getting the price down to where we 
can cut under the originators. That’s 
important.” 

The upshot was that every new suc- 
cessful dress was pirated almost over- 
night. New models appeared and van- 
ished so fast that buyers were afraid 
to stock for more than a week in ad- 
vance. An exclusive dress for sale in 
a boulevard store today was flaunted 
in a cut-price store tomorrow. Manu- 
facturers’ hair was turning white and 
dealers’ hair was falling out, 

In that era, just before the 1929 
financial collapse, most of the country 
was going big guns — but not the St. 
Louis dress market. In those years St. 
Louis had gotten down to a point 
where it was merely copying the 
dresses of its own and other markets 
and hoping to sell them on price. 
Liquidation of the larger manufactur- 
ers had started; by 1933 most of them 
had been liquidated. 
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we're writing this story: 

A check-up made in 1933 showed 
that only 1,580 workers were still em- 
ployed in St. Louis’ once great wom- 
en’s dress industry. This year, 1940, 
there are more than 8,000 employed. 
The total business in this field in 1933 
was only about $4,000,000. This year 
it will run well over $16,000,000. 

A reporter for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, trying to find the reason for the 
come-back, was shunted around from 
plant to plant and store to store until 
finally he ended up in the presence of 
I. D. Goldberg, president of the Asso- 
ciated Garment Industries of St. Louis, 
Inc., and Howard Elliott, attorney for 
the organization. 

While everyone seemed to be happy 
about the whole thing, most of them 
appeared to be too concerned with 
booking orders and attending to the 
wants of visiting buyers to be vocal. 
Yes, the buyers are back! 

Getting the buyers back was one of 
the tricks that changed the entire situ- 
ation, but it wasn’t done with mirrors. 
When the association was first formed 
meetings were held and all present 
were asked for suggestions. It was 
pretty well agreed that, somehow, they 
had to have those buyers in St. Louis 
again. 

“Why not maybe some very fine en- 
tertainment?” suggested one. 

“Yes, parties,” chimed in another. 

“Style shows should be something,” 
thought a third. “We could even get 
New York and Chicago models.” 

They talked about moonlight excur- 
sions on the Mississippi, what was par 
at the various golf courses, and even 
suggested that the celebrated St. Louis 
breweries might, somehow, be put in 
to pinch hit. 

“I'd suggest,” piped up Attorney El- 
liott, who is a very practical man, “that 
the thing to do is to get some dresses. 
I had a dream the other night that 
when dress buyers come to St. Louis to 
buy dresses they’re interested in seeing 
dresses. I think I'd forget the monkey 
business and get right down to 
dresses.” 

It was a bright, new idea and some- 
thing that hadn’t been thought of be- 
fore — at least seriously — so it got 
profound attention. 

“But we ain’t got no new dresses 
. - €xclusive models I mean . . . we've 
just been copying dresses originated in 
other markets,” pleaded a puzzled 
manufacturer. “The designers ain’t 
here any more. They're all up north 
and east — in Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, Connecticut — places like 
that.” 

“Why not get designers?” Mr. EI- 
liott asked. 


“They cost too much, We just copy 
dresses and cut prices and get a little 
business that way. You see how it is 

It was along about here in the con- 
ference that the young Mr. Elliott got 
up on his hind legs and called a spade 
a spade, a pirate a pirate, and told a 
manufacturer who did business that 
way what he thought of him. It was 
all a bit funny because they were his 
clients. Clients are supposed always to 
be O.K. in the eyes of their attorneys, 
you know. 

Not everything was done as quickly 
as it is told here. Months and years 
wore away while the work of reform 
got in its erosion. The thing that really 
did it was the Style Pirating Bureau 
for which the St. Louis garment in- 
dustry is now famous across the nation. 
When this was organized it was agreed 
that pirating should stop. When a new 
design was conceived and registered it 
became the sole property of the origin- 
ator for six months. 

Should a manufacturer feel that one 
of his exclusive designs was being 
copied he could file at once a com- 
plaint with the association. Samples of 
the original and the alleged copy 
would be placed before the committee, 
The decision of the committee was to 
be final. But how was the decision to 
be enforced? The steps were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The offender would be asked, 
courteously, to discontinue manufac- 
ture of the garment. 

2. He would be asked to sell, at a 
price that meant some punishment, any 
dresses he had in stock to the com- 
pany claiming right to the model. 

3. If he declined to act, the garment 
worker’s union would be asked to 
strike in his plant. 

The strike was the ace up the sleeve 
of the association. It is the only case, 
insofar as the writer has knowledge, 
in which manufacturers have used the 
threat of a strike to enforce their agree- 
ments. They got the help of the union 
in this case because they convinced the 
union that to cooperate was a way to 
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many ways. The pictures show eight ex- 
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and SM is permitted to use these advance 
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all over the country, cooperating, run tie-in copy in local news- 
papers, confident that no style pirates will sink them. 


protect the garment workers’ jobs. 

“If we can’t stop pirating,’’ the 
union leaders were told, ‘the situation 
will be as bad as ever and all we've 
done to straighten up this deplorable 
condition will be:lost. Cooperate with 
us and prosper ; fail and you go down.” 

The association is now so well in 
command of the situation that if today 
a complaint is filed an executive mere- 
ly has to call up the supposed offender 
and tell him, Likely he’ll ask: 

“What's the number?” 

Told, he'll say: 

“All right, I'll send it down. Let me 
know what you decide.” 


Ex-Pirates Woo and Win 


They'll tell you in St, Louis that 
very soon after the pirating stopped 
buyers began to come to St. Louis from 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit 
and other important cities. They knew 
that if they -vere offered an exclusive 
model it woula not be copied and sold 
to their competitors at less cost the 
next day, the next week or the next 
month. Merchants were protected in 
their exclusive models and their prices. 
The buyers, for the first time in years, 
began to get some happiness out of 
their jobs. 

With the situation getting in hand 
the bigger manufacturers began to in- 
vest larger capital in equipment and 
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other facilities. Their payrolls, with 
increase in business, began to grow. 

Very soon they began to specialize. 
This was all planned. Wiser heads 
knew that it would pay to “type” the 
St. Louis market. They began to con- 
centrate on what they called a “junior 
market.” By that they meant youthful 
dresses, It meant that they must have 
fit and style. ‘“Youngish’’ was the idea. 
All women like to look young or at 
least as young as possible, One other 
thing stood in the way: 

St. Louis had almost no designers! 

During the years that the manufac- 
turers had been pirating right and left, 
about all of the better designers had 
moved away. They couldn’t be lured 
back to a place of bad memories, and 
no new designers were being develop- 
ed. Finally solution came to that. 
Washington University is in St. Louis 
and, somehow, its faculty has been 
sought out many times to bandage sore 
spots. 

The faculty thought it could help. 
The school began to build up a depart- 
ment of design. In fact, it had been 
there all along, existing weakly with 
little to sustain it. College girls were 
asked to design models of dresses of 
the kind they'd like to wear. It didn’t 
take them long to get enthusiastic 
about it because it began to bring them 
cash rewards and, on graduation, jobs. 

Nor was that all. Before long the 


college was complaining that the man 
ufacturers were raiding the senior class 
for designers; later that they were 
raiding the junior class and finally that 
some of the sophomores were being 
grabbed. While the faculty was a bit 
bitter, the students seemed to think it 
was all very lovely and as it should be. 
They were walking out of school into 
jobs, weren’t they, and that had been 
the students’ idea from the start. A 
job in the sort of world we're living 
in, was something, 


When a Rose Is Not As Sweet 


Well, one thing leads to another and 
another thing leads to something else. 
The manufacturers, getting brighter all 
the time, began to name their dresses. 
Lang & Kohn, for example, popular- 
ized its Ellen Kaye. I. D. Goldberg 
featured his Ruth Lynne. Other in- 
vented such names as Mary Muffet, 
Doris Dodson and Frances Dexter. 
There were Dorsa dresses and Carlye 
dresses. They got nice names—better 
than Pullman car names. Buyers began 
to think of the dress names rather 
than the firm names; women, ditto. 

It began to add up to fame, sales 
and dollars. 

We won't go into the whole thing 
in detail because it would only take 
up type and space, but anyway here’s 
the tip-off. A number of houses have 
actually changed the firm name to the 
dress name, The dresses were better 
known than the makers. The dress 
name meant recognized quality and 
style. More, the dress name meant St. 
Louis and the St. Louis market. You 
just can’t whip a thing like that out 
of the picture and forget it. Not if 
you see that it means orders and profits 
and the magic melody of the cash 
register bell. 

“Well, here come the jitterbugs. 
Duty calls,” said Attorney Elliott. 
From all directions there came pop- 
ping, like a troop of monkeys out of 
a grape arbor, youth of both sexes in 
glad rags. 

“Ever write script for a thing like 
this? It’s a show we're getting up. It’s 
to dramatize the new _ exclusive 
models.” Mr. Elliott was speaking. 
“I’ve been writing the lines. It’s all a 
part of being the attorney for the gar- 
ment industry as it now is. Like 
ee 

“Just a minute before I beat it,” in- 
terrupted your reporter. ‘‘Do you think 
that maybe your clients may some day 
weaken and go back to their, pirating?” 

“Hell, no!” said Attorney Elliott 
who, as we have said, is vocal, direct 
and the mouthpiece who got up in 
meeting and told an industry why it 
was wretched — and made it stick. 
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Ford Pegs a Sales Campaign on 
an Old “Hoss Trading” Symbol 


The “trading stick” idea is used to round up used car customers 


in the South and West where a cane, with a flash of orange. means 


“swap. 


ECAUSE horse and mule trad- 
ers in the West and South have 
habitually carried a long cane, 
a considerable number of Ford 

dealers have evolved a promotion cam- 
paign that has brought them plenty of 
business. It is built around what they 
call the “Orange Trading Stick.” 

The David Harums of the horse 
and mule business, understanding 
horse-psychology, wore their canes 
with good reason. When a handler 
led out a horse for the potential buy- 
er’s inspection the cane was an asset. 
The horse, his weather eye on the 
cane, would be all attention. With 
the trader’s cane moving and swing- 
ing, always a threat of a good larrup, 
the horse would watch, bright-eyed, 
and his ears would be perked up. His 
neck would hold a better arch and 
he'd step around a bit more briskly. 


A Good Caning Helps Ford 


In other words, the cane put a little 
added life in the animal and held it 
there. The little drama, presumably, 
was entirely lost on the buyer—who 
had never associated a stick with a 
crack across the rump. The thing that 
the public did notice, however, was 
that a cane had become the insignia 
of the horse and mule trader. The 
cane, in time, came to be known as the 
“trading stick.’’ It grew to be as much 
a part of the hoss trader as his pants. 

In the course of events the New 
Orleans branch of Ford Motor Co. 
issued a tabloid newspaper to promote 
the sales of used cars. Looking for a 
catchy banner line it used this: 

“Horse Trading for a better car!”’ 

A. J. Whitehead, Ford dealer in 
Jackson, Miss., fell for the ‘“‘horse 
trading” idea as applied to motor cars 
and began to push it. One day the 
thought of borrowing the trading stick 
from the: horse men popped into the 
mind of his sales manager and he laid 
it before Mr. Whitehead. 

The latter took it up with the Walk- 
er Saussy advertising agency, in New 
Orleans, which was preparing copy 
tor the Ford Dealer Organization. The 
agency, brightening, made another 
suggestion: 

“Why not paint the sticks a bright 
Orange? That would add showman- 
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ship and, with advertising, it would 
further identify the motor car sales- 
men. 

Color advertising was suggested. 
Display space was used in newspapers 
showing a typical motor car salesman 
with an orange cane in his hand and a 
bright orange flower in his lapel. 
Readers were told: 

“Every Ford salesman carries an or- 
ange ‘trading stick.’ Stop him, on the 
street, anywhere, and ask him about a 
trade.” 

Also: 

“The orange ‘trading stick’ is your 
invitation to trade. Get the best of a 
good deal on a fine late model used 
car, a new Ford or a Mercury.” 

It didn’t take long before the cam- 
paign was working in Memphis, in 
Little Rock—other places in the South 
and Southwest. The salesmen got a 
kick out of it because it brought them 


GET THE BEST OF A GOOD OFAL 
ON EITHER A FINE USED CAR. 
A NEW FORD V.8 OR 4 MERCURY 


Newspaper reprints form part of 

Walker Saussy’s direct mail promotion 

for Ford, and the cane, reproduced 

in color, revives the showmanship of 
the old horse traders. 


many volunteer inquiries on the 
streets, in hotel lobbies, taverns and 
other places. The public got a kick 
out of it also for almost every man, 
deep in his heart, likes to think of 
himself as a “‘swapper.” 

In Little Rock, Ark., Louis Eisen- 
mann, manager of Rebsamen Motors, 
Inc., splashed in the Arkansas Demo- 
crat with a series of color ads. He 
also put his salesmen through a course 
of sprouts. A theme was worked up. 
They talked prosperity, business piling 
in, payrolls growing larger, low prices 
right now with a boom coming on. 

The men made a game of it, Any 
man caught anywhere, on duty or off, 
without his orange trading stick was 
to kick four bits into a kitty; the man- 
ager, for good measure, one dollar! 
In two months the kitty was $17.50. 
They plan to use the money for a 
blow-out when the campaign ends. 

As sales increased outdoor post- 
ers were added, and radio spot an- 
nouncements, and it clicked faster and 
faster. Mr. Eisenmann on July 1 re- 
ported that in point of sales June had 
hit a high peak in the history of the 
company. Unexpected contacts multi- 
plied because utter strangers began 
stopping the men on the streets and 
inquiring about ‘‘trades.” 


Eyes Focus on Old Symbol 


In the same manner that the horse 
traders used to ‘‘touch” the horses to 
bring out their better points, the mo- 
tor car salesmen would “touch” the 
cars to emphasize their fine points. 
It helped to focus attention. More 
showmanship. More concentration. 

Newspaper reprints and special 
mailing pieces, many using color, have 
been employed for direct mail promo- 
tion. In some districts rural mail 
boxes have been blanketed with this 
material. The Walker Saussy agency 
followed the plan with extreme watch- 
fulness, checked action and results, 
and steadily enlarged the program. 

“The development of the Orange 
Trading Stick campaign is typical of 
our experience,” says Granville Sew- 
ell, of the agency. ‘Our experience 
has been that company management 
and its advertising agency jointly work 
out the best promotion ideas. Some 
good sales idea pops up, and by work- 
ing together, first one adding some- 
thing, and then the other, the whole 
thing finally takes shape and maxi- 
mum results are obtained.” 

Enough excitement has been created 
among Ford dealers everywhere so 
that, as a result of the inquiries re- 
ceived, it is predicted that the Orange 
Trading Stick idea may soon assume 
national scope. 
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“Packaged Pools” at 
$1500 Make Debut 
on West Coast 


Swimming pools have long been considered luxuries only the very 


wealthy could afford. Now they’re within price reach of thousands. 


O DOUBT about it, the swim- 
ming pool has become, to 
thousands of families, as de- 
sirable an accessory of every- 
day living as a car or an oil-burning 
furnace. The movies have done that. 

But swimming pools were handi- 
capped in two ways. They cost not 
much under $3,500, and had to be 
built to order, You could go to a dis- 
play room and look at cars, refrigera- 
tors, motorboats and oil-burners—but 
not swimming pools. 

Then a young Canadian, Philip Ils- 
ley, landscape architect, got to think- 
ing about swimming pools as a possi- 
ble manufactured product, with a 
showroom and every selling advan- 
tage—including a definite scaling 
down of prices. 

In Los Angeles, where the swim- 
ming pool was first put on the map 
in a big way, he began studying struc- 
tural methods. Up to then, all swim- 
ming pools had been designed with 
vertical walls. They were just square 
boxes in the ground. Which meant 
a lot of waste space, to be paid for, 
but not used. 

He designed a bowl-shaped pool, 
with half-rounded walls. It reduced 
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construction costs, and also met in a 
better way one of the chief structural 
problems of the pool. Where the 
ground freezes, it must resist earth 
pressures, and where the ground 
shakes, it must come through a tem- 
blor. The oval shape has the strength 
of an egg. 

Mr. Ilsley built himself an oval 
pool, and was soon building them for 
his friends—and their friends. 

He had started something, and saw 
that he needed an organization. In 
Los Angeles, Paddock Engineering Co. 
had been in the business of building 
specially designed pools, from $3,500 
up. It had the engineers who under- 
stood pumping, filtration, heating, 
lighting and other details incident to a 
modern pool, and it had trained crews 
of workmen, 

A connection was formed, and a 
“package’’ swimming pool was put on 
the market, the ‘Blu-Opal,” small 
enough for a 40- or 50-foot garden 
plot, installed by Paddock, or built by 
a contractor from IIsley designs. It 
was priced at $1,500, and when one 
was built for display to the public, it 
caused a sensation. 

Up to that time, a swimming pool 


At the right is one of the pools 
designed by Mr. Illsey, and dis- 
played in Paddock’s landscaped 
show-room on Ventura Boule- 
vard, below. A bird’s-eye view 
shows miniatures of various 
styles, attractively set beside the 
full-size pool “Blu-Turquoise.” 
The miniatures solve the space 
problem in the show-room, and 
at the same time present de- 
sired realism to the purchaser. 


contractor built for pretty substantial 
people, who generally got tired after 
a while of allowing strangers to come 
into the ground to see the pool, and 
ask questions about this and that. This 
first Paddock-Ilsley pool was built in a 
home offered for sale, and when the 
home was sold, IIsley lost his show- 
room. 

But even that limited period of 
showroom experience demonstrated 
how necessary it was to put swimming 
pools “in the window.’ Demand 


brought sales up to several pools a- 


month, and they were built not in Los 
Angeles alone, but up and down the 
Pacific Coast. Advertising in a few na- 
tional periodicals brought business 
from other parts of the country. 


Pondering the display problem, Mr. 
Ilsley worked out a solution, and the 
other day his new “swimming pool 
fair’ was thrown open to the public. 

On Ventura Boulevard a plot of 
ground was purchased, 21,000 square 
feet. On this, appropriately land- 
scaped, the visitor sees one full-size 
pool, the “Blu-Turquoise,”’ $1,875 in- 
stalled, and a half-dozen miniature 
pools to show different styles. 

The miniatures are about three by 
six feet, and include a woodland pool 
surrounded by shrubbery, a vertical- 
wall formal pool, a large country club 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Bell System Teletypewriter Service—typing- 


by-wire—is writing bright new chapters in the 
history of American business. It’s the rapid 
communication service for companies geared 
to GO! ... Transmits messages back and 
forth, any distance, instantly, in typewritten 
form. ... Makes carbon copies at all points of 
contact as it “‘talks.”’... Action and accuracy 
for today’s rapid tempo! 

A Bell System representative will gladly tell 
you about this modern service. Its speed and 


many-sided efficiency may prove surprisingly 


profitable in your business. Call your 


local telephone office. 


AND YOUR 


MESSAGE IS 


THERE... 


The purchase recently of a neat, 
compact, ivory-colored, two-wave-band 
radio set for the bedroom set me to 
thinking of the terrific progress that 
industry has made in a mere 20 years. 


* * 


I recalled my first experience with 
radio in East Orange, N. J., when I 
sat by my uncle’s home-made crystal 
set, clamped a pair of ear-phones on 
my head, moved the “‘cat’s whisker’’ to 
a sensitive spot on the ‘“‘galena” and 
heard a voice say: “Lopez speaking. 
The next numbah will be a waltz.” 

* * * 

Next, there was the little 3-tube 
Tuska set, with dry batteries spread all 
over the floor like the dog’s breakfast, 
and a goose-neck Music Master horn. 
I would sit up most of the night try- 
ing to get Fort Worth. This Tuska 
set was advertised in 1924 as “The 
Ultimate in Radio.” Believe it or not. 

* * & 

Then came the Thompson Neutro- 
dyne, with three dials. You felt that 
you needed three hands to tune it 
properly, unless you could operate one 
dial with your foot, as a pipe-organist 
might. The dry batteries had given 
way to a wet storage battery, the acid 
from which ruined many a rug. 

ok *K * 

Then RCA broke out with a set that 
looked like a writing-desk, except for 
the directional loop-aerial on top. A 
queer-looking contraption that was 
finally given to the Salvation Army. 
But it had accomplished a near-miracle 
by using a power-pack which dis- 
pensed with all batteries. It still had 
a separate loud-speaker, shaped like a 
mantel clock. 

. as 

Then Majestic, “Mighty Monarch 
of the Air,”’ put the whole works into 
a single cabinet which stood on tall 
legs. Now, we were getting some- 
where. The night I pulled in KFI, 
Los Angeles, is still a high spot in my 
personal career as a radio fan. 

ok ok ok 

That brings me to the big Genera! 
Electric combination radio and phono 
graph, my pride and joy, which almost 
literally takes you to the air-condi- 
tioned studio, so realistic is its tone 
and the clean, clear, articulated sound 
that even lets you know when Tos- 
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canini has turned the page. (Hope you 
haven’t tuned me out. That new 
little Emerson opened up a page or 
two in my memory-book. ) 

* * & 


Ed Pope envisions a beer poster 
showing two perspiring citizens click- 
ing glasses, with the caption: ‘‘Skoll 
Days.’ Thanks for pulling me out of 
the radio reverie, Ed. You're a gen- 
tleman and a skoller. 

Tessie O'’Paque says her favorite 
movie so far this year was “The 
House of the Seven Clark Gables.” 

Speaking of Toscanini, I wish the 
good swing-bands would play concert 
engagements, as a symphonic orches- 
tra does, without clowning, without 
cheap vaudeville (which is redundant, 
by the way). Toscanini holds his 
audience without putting on a funny 
hat and doing a clarinet cadenza while 
the string-section slaps the double- 
bass and makes the violas pirouette. I 
would gladly pay symphonic prices to 
hear Orrin Tucker or Glenn Miller 
play straight, without the moronic 
monkeyshines. 

* ok 

Suggested campaign-theme for a 

motor-car: Pontiaction! 
* * ° 

Church bells clanging in a belfry 
are ‘swing’ music, come to think 
of it, 

* * 

If the Axis partners have a sense 
of humor (which I doubt), they must 
be vastly amused by the debates over 
here on conscription and other phases 
of national defense. When there’s a 
burglar in the neighborhood, how can 
there be two sides to the question ? 

* * * 

Dave Cathcart, speaking of accents, 
says that when a Boston man says 
“Here’s my card,” you don’t know 
whether he’s going to hand you a 
piece of paper or a fish. 

* 


Streaking along a dual highway at 
the legal limit of 55 m.p.h. started 
me reminiscing in another direction. 
I thought of our first Buick, a right- 
hand drive. The family got up at 
4:00 a.m. to make a trip from Ches- 
ter, Pa., to Atlantic City, N. J., a dis- 


tance of about 68 miles. Someone 
who had made the trip told me that 
I should hold the speed to 15 miles 
an hour going through the towns, but 
that out in the clear beyond I could 
open ‘er up to 25! 

S 

The screen version of The Boys 
from Syracuse may have sounded sure- 
fire in the script, but, for my money, 
it smelled from Syracuse to Schenec- 
tady. 

* #e & 

A little help-wanted ad_ reads: 
“BAKER, exp. all around on cakes, 
pies, sweet dough. State ref., salary.” 
That “sweet dough” part ought to pull 
em in. 

. 2 @ 

Down in Fredericksburg, Va., Gor- 
don Gross came upon a native restau- 
rant with some interesting items. I'll 
quote a few of them verbatim: 


Stake Dinner with Veg..... 50 
Old Via, Ham with Letties 
Ae TOMO 2... 2c ncs 20 
Hambeger Steak With Veg.. 35 
Swimp Salad ............ 20 
Le a 10 


Thank You All Come Back 
x ok * 


That was a nice portfolio titled 
“Sawing a Lady in Half” by Woman's 
Home Companion. Whoever did it 
knew the book like a book. 

 - 

Ed Pope twists a patriotic saying to 
make a slogan for an airline: “United 
We Fly!” And I think they ought to 
jump at this take-off. 

Going back to the old home-town 
to settle my mother’s estate, I came 
upon an unsuspected diary kept by er 
mother, who died at the turn of the 
century. It gave me a peculiar feeling 
to find myself referred to in the diary 
as ‘the baby.” 

* $s 

Good Mum headline: “It hurts to 
find another’s name where you hoped 
to see your own!” 

es 

When the FTC gets around to the 
cigarette advertisers, I hope to have 
a seat near the ringside. 

* & 

Stopper by Noble Motor Co., Eas- 
ton, Md.: ‘“‘Here’s where I put my 
neck out.” 


* ok OF 
Sometimes derision gets results 
where serious efforts fail. Maybe we 


need a label for the bird who drives 
a car by leaning on the horn-button 
. . » Who makes the night hideous 
by blowing instead of slowing at in- 
tersections, I'll start with “Little Boy 
Blow.” Any suggestions? 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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For sale to Manufacturers: 


The Services of the Largest Packaging 
Research Laboratory of its kind in the U.S.A. 


Your own laboratory is busy checking quality, improving 
products, creating new ones. 

Here is another laboratory ready to serve you as profit- 
ably as your own. Owens-Illinois built it to solve for you 
all kinds of packaging problems. 

Its modern building, constructed of Owens-Illinois 
Insulux Glass Block, is symbolic of its progressiveness — 
research on every phase of packaging in metal and glass. 
For Owens-Illinois is the one organization which makes 
both metal and glass containers ... whose first allegiance 
is to its Customers, not to a material. 

The services of the Packaging Research Laboratory 
cover designing sales-winning dress for products... 
upping the speed, lowering the cost of filling . . . un- 
tangling snarls in processing ... safeguarding quality 
and appearance in shipment. If you have a packaging 
problem, let an Owens-Illinois representative tell you 


more about our packaging research services. 
The cost? Only a 3-cent stamp or a telephone call 
to one of our sales branches. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


4 


GLASS CONTAINERS ¢« METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES « SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo *« Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo » Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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In the face of stiff price 
competition, Chicago Ven- 
etian Blind Co. deliberate- 
ly features the highest 
quality product in its line: 
the Alumilite number 
whose natural aluminum 
color reflects the shade of 
draperies. They clean easi- 
ly, are non-tarnishable. 


How Chicago Venetian Blind Co. 
Survived a Blitzkrieg of 


Mushroom Competition 


\ reorganized sales force, price maintenance, a resale plan for 


dealers, and aggressive advertising jump sales 85% in one year. 


Based on an interview with 


D e L ° 


JACOBSON 


Vice-President and Director of Sales, Chicago Venetian 
Blind Co., Chicago 


EVEN years ago there were only 

16 manufacturers of venetian 

blinds in the United States. To- 

day there are more than 8,000. 

In spite of the fact that slat-type win- 

dow blinds have been in use in the 

Orient and Near East since before the 

dawn of written history, it is only 

within the last half dozen years that 

they have begun to gain general popu- 
larity throughout America. 

The public was awakened to the 
decorative beauty and utilitarian ad- 
vantages of the venetian blind in 1933 
through the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition in Chicago. Almost every model 
house at the exposition was equipped 
with them. Then the motion picture 
industry, sensing their photographic 
values in adding to a decorative 
scheme, began to use them on a wide 
variety of sets. Stimulated, the public 
visioned redecorated homes. 
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Venetian blinds became a wanted 
product. 

To be sure along the Gulf Coast 
and Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
where glare and heat went together, 
the venetian blind was not new. Sea- 
faring men who sailed to the West 
Indies and into the tropics knew all 
about them. They introduced them 
into their homes because they could 
cut out the light without shutting out 
the breezes. But over the vast part of 
the nation they were unknown. 

The popularity of the venetian blind 
in the rest of the nation came with a 
crash. The few manufacturers in the 
business had, in the main, done little 
more than to build to order. Mer- 
chants had never stocked them because 
the demand was so little. It just 
wasn't a business. Few manufacturers 
even made much attempt at soliciting 
business. 


Then, suddenly, demand broke upon 
them with the speed of a hurricane. 
The Chicago Venetian Blind Co. 
started business at the time oi the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. Beginn‘ug 
in a small way, at the end of its third 
year it chalked up a net profit of 
$86,000. 

“Well, you know what always hap- 
pens,” said D. L. Jacobson, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales and one of 
the founders of the company. ‘‘Com- 
petitors swept down on us like a 
plague of locusts. Venetian blind 
manufacturers sprang up in vacant 
garages, abandoned lofts and every- 
where they could find room to set up 
a machine. They had tens of thou- 
sands of bird dogs out combing the 
nation for orders. 

“In spite of all that, our business 
kept growing. It was largely because 
we stole a march on the multitude of 
manufacturers. We perceived that 
venetian blinds would shortly become 
an important merchandising item for 
stores. We knew that the merchants 
had no established place to buy them. 
Our immediate policy was to sell to 
dealers only. The merchants stood in 
line to buy from us. In the year 1937 
we did a total business of $970,000. 


Competitors Enter on Scene 


“Because business had come so 
easily and so swiftly we had never felt 
the need of advertising. We hadn't 
promoted our blinds. The locusts be- 
gan to get us in 1938. Competitors, 
seeing our success, began to push into 
our field. Our business, that year, 
dropped to $540,000. It got so bad 
by the Spring of 1939 that all we 
could see ahead was a $400,000 year. 
Another year or two of slipping and 
we could imagine where we'd be. 

“Something had to be done right 
away, and to do anything at all we 
had to have money. We managed to 
sell 45% of our stock to a number of 
persons for a total of $245,000. We 
then increased the capital stock and 
plowed $90,000 back into the business. 

“Our real sales drive began on July 
1, 1939, when C. N. Cahill, formerly 
general manager and director of sales 
of the Autopoint Co., bought in and 
became president and general man- 
ager. With our sales organized and 
promotion going strong we ended up 
the year, full steam ahead, with orders 
totaling close to $1,000,000. This year 
we expect our sales to top $1,200,000.” 

In organizing its sales force, Chicago 
Venetian Blind Co. did not deviate 
from its policy of selling through 
dealers only, even though it did work 
out a plan for house-to-house selling 
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LET’S TAKE A LOOK AT 
OME WINSTON-SALEM 
ALES RECORDS! 


These pictures of men and their records tell a dramatic 


story of SALES in the Winston-Salem market. They 


tell of record sales in products of varying price 


brackets . . . from the popul ri y 
“QUTSTANDING PHILCO DISTRIB- popular priced to the luxury 


UTOR OF NORTH CAROLINA” is 

H the honor conferred on C. R. Williams, priced levels. 
owner and manager of the C. R. Wil- 

? liams Radio Company, Winston-Salem, 


for having exceeded his sales quuta by 
b a larger percentage than any other dis- 
" tributor in the State of North Carolina. 
Mr. Williams’ organization sells Philco 
radios, refrigerators and all acces- 
sories in the Philco line. 


To other national advertisers they focus the spotlight 
on an ACTIVE market 


and agricultural sections . 


comprised of industrial 
made up of people well 
able to BUY the things they want regardless of price. 
Surely, your product will fit into this picture — of a 


market where profitable SALES are made at any price 


fs oak Bil Si oie Mv. a ge En en ein ee 


level. Investigate! 


“ONE IN A HUNDRED IN THE UNITED 
STATES” . . . and the only North Carolina 
Chrysler salesman to EVER achieve this distinc- 
tion is Alex Beroth, salesman for Motor Sales 
Company, Winston-Salem, who became a member 
of the “CHRYSLER 100 Club” for his Chrysler 
sales record between July 1, 1939 and June 30, 1940 
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“SALES FOR SEVEN MONTHS IN 1940 exceed 
12-month total for 1939” is the enviable record of 
B. C. Clinard, owner and manager of the Clinard 
Electric Company, Winston-Salem, second largest 
distributors for BURKS turbine pumps in the 
United States. This record indicates buying ac- 
tivity in RURAL areas as Burks systems are 
sold almost exclusively in sections not fed by 
city water. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1940 


“LEADING G.E. RETAILER IN 
NORTH CAROLINA” is the title 
bestowed on the Rominger Furni- 
ture Company, Winston-Salem, of 
which J. Wilson Cuningham is 
vice-president and general manager 
. . . as this outstanding retailer 
leads the state in G.E. Refrigerator 
sales for 1940. 


“THE NORTH CAROLINA PLY- 
MOUTH DEALER OF THE YEAR 
1939” is the tribute paid the Motor 
Sales Company of Winston-Salem— 
Powell Gilmer, vice-president. This 
distinction comes to this firm for 
having sold more PLYMOUTH 
automobiles in 1939 than any other 
dealer in North Carolina. 


JOURNAL AND SENTINAL 


IN WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


National Representatives — Kelly-Smith Company 
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through dealers. When this was done 
the company had two classes of sales- 
men (a) those selling to department 
stores and other dealers; (b) those 
who canvassed the public for orders 
which were turned over to the dealers 
to be filled. 

Inasmuch as business thus brought 
in was business which the dealer under 
ordinary circumstances might not ex- 
pect to get, an agreement was ordi- 
narily entered into with the store to 
compensate the solicitor out of its 
profits. In most cases the salesman 
not only took the order but followed 
through and installed the blinds. As 
the agreed mark-up gives the dealer a 
40% profit, he came out well by split- 
ting with the solicitor 50-50. 


Analyzed Salesmen Staple 


The company, from the beginning, 
made it a practice to employ salesmen 
only after they had been analyzed for 
aptitudes and checked by the Person- 
nel Institute of Chicago. Because of 
this precaution an excellent crew of 
men were employed and there was 
very little turnover—except that in a 
number of instances store executives 
liked the men so well that they em- 
ployed them permanently on their own 
staffs. 

The next step was to start national 
advertising. Considerable use was 
made of this in opening new dealer 
outlets. It was pointed out that the 
great mass of blind manufacturers 
were competitors of the stores, solicit- 
ing orders which they filled themselves, 
thus taking profits away from the 
stores. 

Among the publications employed 
in this advertising were Time, Ameri- 
can Home, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Architectural Forum, Buildings and 
Building Management, Institutions, 
American School Board Journal, Arch- 
itectural Record, School Management, 
American School Board Journal, 
Catholic School Journal, Rotarian, 
Sweet's Catalog File. Later it added 
Hotel Bulletin and Hotel Management. 
Then, finally, to point the dealer trade, 
it added the Curtain & Drapery Buyer 
and the Venetian Blind Dealer. 

After that it broke new ground in 
the venetian blind industry by (a) es- 
tablishing a policy of retail sales prices 
which must be maintained with (b) a 
required gross profit of 40%. Previ- 
ously a 33% profit had been general 
in the field. This policy became a 
part of the sales agreement inasmuch 
as the following was printed as a part 
of the price list: 

Conditions—It is understood 
that maintenance of these retail 
prices (above) is part of the con- 
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sideration of the Chicago Vene- 
tian Blind Co. in selling to 
selected retail dealers. The com- 
pany reserves the right to discon- 
tinue sales for failure to maintain 
these retail prices to any consumer 
purchasing less than 1,000 square 
feet of blinds on a single order. 
All larger orders are subject to 
contract quotation. 


“Our object in this,” said Mr. Ja- 
cobson, “can be quickly explained. 
We knew if the dealer was making 
money by handling our blinds he 
would put time and effort behind them 
and he would encourage his employes 
to sell them. Then we pledged a 
maximum delivery time of ten days. 
Often in the past, owing to the high 
pressure of peak seasons, six and seven 
week deliveries had been all too com- 
mon. 

“On top of that we assumed a fixed 
policy that the customer was always 
right and we made good any com- 
plaints arising from any cause what- 
ever without question or quibble. 
More, we took out product insur- 
ance which guaranteed any purchaser 
against suits or damage growing out 
of any of our installations. 

“Fortified with all this our men then 
began an educational campaign to put 
the dealers on their toes. We found 
that many of them were loathe to do 
a sales job on blinds, being fearful of 
reducing sales in other departments. 
We had to show them that blinds 
could be sold profitably and that was 
where our trained crews came into the 
picture. 

“Usually, in a town of 50,000, we 
would send in five men; in other cities 
at the ratio of one man to each 10,000 
population. While we are prepared to 


sell a wide variety of blinds—wood, 
rigid metal and flexible metal—we 
made the main drive on our Alumilite 
blinds, which is our top quality prod- 
uct. Made of a specially processed 
aluminum in natural color, this in the 
long run saves much upkeep costs and 
labor. They clean easily, they never 
tarnish or discolor, and they are proof 
against stains. When the light shines 
through them they give the effect of 
lustrous spun glass and they are espe- 
cially pleasing because they take on the 
shades of drapes or interior color dec- 
oration. Our men taught dealers to 
sell blinds by whole truths, by explain- 
ing investment protection, etc. 


Educated Dealers Cooperate 


“Our men were armed with facts 


.and figures about heat radiation. They 


told how our aluminum blinds re- 
flected back the heat from the sun’s 
rays in the Summer and they told how 
they kept the interior heat in the Win- 
ter from seeping through because, too, 
they radiated that back into the room. 
They talked daylight control, draft 
control, privacy and decoration. They 
told the merchants that 95% of all 
blind manufacturers were their com- 
petitors while we sold only to dealers. 
Armed with all these facts, in a time 
so short that it startled even us, we 
had 3,500 dealers lined up from coast 
co coast. 

“Then, to keep them educated and 
to give them new ideas from time to 
time we started a little house organ 
which we call ‘The Venetian Vine- 
yard.’ We fill it regularly with stories 
of progress, reasons why, methods of 
showing blinds and getting sales, sug- 
gestions for special stunts. Our men 
go after big installations, in Federal 
buildings and projects, office and bank 
buildings, hospitals, schools and uni- 
versities, hotels and all such. 

“When a salesman or a dealer or 
an architect does a specially fine job 
which results in some noteworthy deal 
we are quick to give space to the sale 
in the house organ. Example, we 
think, is one of the best of all argu- 
ments. We fill our house organ with 
ideas and examples which we think 
will give salesmen courage, ambition 
and hope. It goes out once each 
month. If we can, somehow, inspire 
a few thousand salesmen a little every 
month, even if the effect soon wears 
off, we feel that we've done something 
worth while. 

“Our house organ, because it gives 
us a chance to get across so many ideas, 
suggestions and arguments for selling 
is, I sometimes think, the best tool we 
have.” 
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The CLASS 
of the Mass Circulation 


® Unbiased tests conducted under the nationally- 


accepted Gallup method conclusively prove 
newspaper reader traffic in Sunday Rotogravure ; i & £ “+ 
Sections averages second only to page one in Roto is Second Only to Page 
volume. Besides this outstanding feature, with One in Men. Readers’* 
Rotogravure you can cover better than one out 
of every two of the nation’s homes. Or, should 
your needs call for local campaigns, Roto’s flexi- 


bility allows you to use its magnetic appeal to 


increase sales in selected cities or zones. 


And remember—in Rotogravure your advertising 


gets “preferred position” regardless of the page 


-* . ‘ it appears on because the interesting pictorial 
Roto is Second Only to Page content of this outstanding medium sustains 
One in Women Readers* - reader-traffic on every page. Let the quality 
atmosphere of this distinctive medium add to the 

prestige of your product. Investigate these and 


other important advantages of Rotogravure. 


For further information, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. We maintain a research, service 
and statistical department for the convenience 
of advertisers and publishers. Take advantage 


of this offer. There is no charge for our service. 


*Based on a continual analysis of how 21 


different papers in 17 key cities are read. 
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Ao to the impressiveness and effectiveness of 
your brochures, circulars and catalogues with 
Rotogravure. Let the rich “feel,” distinctiveness 
and realistic reproduction qualities of this 
unique method of printing give your direct mail 
advertising the same magnetic appeal that wins 
the interest of millions and millions of news- 


paper readers every week to the Sunday Roto- 
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Your Money 
e ROTOGRAVURE 


And remember — with Rotogravure printing 
you'll get far more than reader-interest. For in 
addition Rotogravure creates a quality atmos- 
phere that automatically and immediately puts 
a plus into your presentation. 

Foremost advertisers use Rotogravure in rich 
monotone and in thrilling natural colors, be- 
cause Roto gives the closest obtainable repro- 


duction of original photographs, drawings and 
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MORE ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
MEANS MORE READERS — 
MORE READERS 

MEAN MORE SALES — 


paintings. A picture in Rotogravure is the next 
best to showing your actual product of 
package. 

If you need advice on Rotogravure printing, 
call a Kimberly-Clark Rotogravure man. There 
is no charge for our cooperation which is avail 
able at each of our offices. If you prefer, wri 
for advice and samples of these famo 


Rotogravure papers. 


ect 


_u.S. CAN 
nEG. OFF. 


Remember, paper ploys a vitally important part in the effectiveness of Rotogravure —choose if carefully ! 
Compare the nationally-accepted Rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 


above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 


: _ Kimberly-Clark Corporatio 


Established 1872 —Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Markeling 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
py [' | (} [; R A p H ~ Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


AIR LINES CUT INTO THE PULLMAN BUSINESS 


In 1932 the revenue passenger miles of the airlines represented only a little more than | per cent of the Pullman 
miles, but today the figure is well over 10 per cent... It is believed that the huge sum of THIRTY BILLION 
DOLLARS will be invested in the aviation business during the next five to ten years, with a considerable part going 


toward longer, faster, more modern transport planes. 


In 1932 the Pullman Company sold 6,757,760,858 revenue passenger miles, and the domestic airlines had 
95,000,000 revenue passenger miles or 1.40 per cent. 


Sales Managomtnt 
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3 Sources: Interstate Commerce Commission and Air Transport Associa 
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ants ts an Advertisement (ADGHKAPH) by MODERN MAGAZINES 


THE SUPER-MARKET IS YOUNG 
AND SO ARE ITS CUSTOMERS 


Out Of Every Hundred Women “Under 30” Fifty-four Frequent The Super Markets 
As Against Forty-five In The “40 And Over” Group 


1939 


Source: Modern Magazines 
"Sth Survey of Ho iskeeping 


With no “old family grocer” at her side to offer advice, the young impressionable housewife, 
who is forming her brand-name buying habits, must make her own selections from the shelves 
when she visits her local super-market. With 53.5% of all women under 30 buying most of 
their family supplies at super-markets, it is obviously of prime importance that the national 
advertiser sell this vast audience of ready-to-be-convinced consumers before they get into 
the store, before they finally make up their minds. By placing his sales message in Modern 
Magazines, he appeals directly to over one and a half million housewives, of which more than 
a million are under 30. 


BONUS CIRCULATION IN THE WOMEN’S GROUP FIELD 


Modern Magazines Have Delivered Nine Families Free 


With Every One Hundred You Bought 


PER CENT BONUS 


bis Dita Hite Hits Mian Ms is We Me 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


Source: Publishers Statements to A. B.-C 
| Six Months ending June 30, 1940 
| 


GROUP 8’ 
During the first half of 1940, Modern Magazines adver- 

Mv . tisers received a circulation bonus totaling three-quarters 

of a million copies...the BIGGEST BONUS in the 

entire Women’s Group Field. With four members in the 

GROUP °C’ typical Modern Magazines family, this bonus provided 


advertisers with half a million additional consumers each 
month — a profitable prize from the very heart of the 
“Middle Class Market”. Modern Magazines (Modern 

OE ee Screen — Screen Romances — Modern Romances) 149 
MODERN MAGAZINES Madison Ave., New York City. 


Foc! f represents one free 


IS A COLLEGE DEGREE NEEDED FOR EXECUTIVE SUCCESS? 


- Nepotism is one road to an executive position, and inherited wealth another, 


but most executives are self-made men with evident ability. Seventy per cent 


of American executives are not college trained, but it is near- 


ee ly 50-50 among those occupying the highest positions. 
COLLEGE = 1 
TRAINED = 


An investigation of 53,957 officers of American 


J PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES industry shows these differences: 
72%. . (14.610) | 


ENGINEERING OFFICIALS 
(13.247) 


ALL EXECUTIVES 


(53.957) 


ENOT sg: 
COLLEGE 4 
TRAINED 


NOT 
COLLEGE 
: TRAINED 


SALES EXECUTIVES 
(14.720) 


PRESIDENTS 


PICTOGRAPH By 
Scho Managimint 


Source: General Motors Institute 


HOW SCHOOL DOLLAR COMPARES WITH LUXURIES 


Records show that the nation’s expenditures for public education at all levels is almost iden- 
tically the same as the combined total for tobacco, theaters, movies and other public amuse- 
ments. This relationship in individual states may not have great marketing significance 
but it is interesting. 

Expenditures for Public Education is the base, 100, and larger index figures show that 
schools get more money than amusements. 
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Source: National Education Association 
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(GROCERY MANU. 
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MONTHS 


THESE 


Brunner Manutacturing Co Palmolive-Peet Co 


Joseph Burnett Co Columbus Showcase Co 

1 Products Refining Co 
Cranberry Canners, Inc 

. Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Calitormia Fruit Growers 

Crown Cork & Seal Co 

Cube Steak Machine Co 
Cudahy Packing Co 

Curtis Retrigerating Machine Co 


“alifornia ma ean ssociation 
Calit I B 

California Olive Packers 
Calitorma Packing Co 


Califorma Prune & Apricot 


Sugar Refining Co Cahitornia Walnut Grower nige Division, Chrysler Corp 


} l DuPont le Nemours 


Esdorn Lumber Co 


Chevrolet Motor Co 


Church & Dwight nk H. Fleer Corp 


lime Recorder Co 


RS PUT THEIR 


Frigidaire Corp 


Fruit Dispatch Co 


General Electric Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Refrigeration Corp. 
General Seatoods Corp 
Gerber Products Co. 

Glad Rag Products Corp 
Glass Container Association 
Globe Slicing Machine Co. 


Good Housekee ping 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., L 


Griffin Manufacturing Co 


Hawanan Pineapple Co 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Hecker Products Corp 

H. J. Heinz Co 

G. F. Heublein & Bro 

C. V. Hill & Co., Inc 
Hobart Manutacturing Co 
Geo. A. Hormel! & Co. 
Hygienic Products Co 


Hygrade Sylvania Corp 


International Cellucotton 
Produc ts Co 


ADVERTISERS 


SALES 


International Harvester Co 
International Salt Co. 


Ivanhoe Foods, Inc. 


Japan Canned Crab Packers 


XE xporters Association 


Jergens-Woodbury Sales Corp. 


“The ‘Junker’ Folks” 


Kawneer Company 
Kellogg Co. 
Kingan & Co 
Knox Gelatine Co. 
Koch Refrigerators 
Kraft Cheese Co. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Lamont, Corliss & Co 

Lever Bros. Co 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Life Magazine 


Lyon Metal Products Co . Inc 


McCray Refrigerator Co 
Ronald Meyer Popcorn Co 
Midway Chemical Co 
Minnesota Mining & Mtg. Co 


Minnesota Valley Canning Co 


MANAGEMENT 
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EGGS IN Vv 


LMC BASKETS 


THEY REACH BOTH CONSUMER AND DEALER! 


A first law of sound investment, diversification— 
putting your eggs in more than one basket. No- 
where will you find this rock-like principle better 
applied than in the grocery field where manufac- 
turers’ efforts are planned to win the interest of 
both the consumer and the dealer. 


For example, so far this year makers of food and 
grocery products have bunched more money on 
trade advertising than at any time in history. And 
with reason: Today there are more big, alert food 
markets than ever before. Competition hits with 
sledge hammers. Success comes most surely to 
products that weld the push of the dealer to the 
pull of the consumer. 


Grocery manufacturers know this. They know the 
retailer’s two great powers: by display, suggestion, 
and advertising in his store to make a product’s 


sales boom, or by neglect to let sales idle at ordi- 
nary levels. And they realize that the printed word 
helps to win dealers as well as housewives. 


Which is why you now find more than 200 adver- 
tisers using bigger space and infinitely better 
advertising in The Progressive Grocer than you'd 
have dreamed of 10 years ago. These companies 
are wisely spending dollars, lots of them, on art 
work, copy, and typography to turn out adver- 
tising that does justice to the job’s importance. 


This advertising gets full effect because it hits the 
right audience in The Progressive Grocer: the 
75,000 key people in the national distribution of 
foods and groceries. They include the top food 
stores in every community in the United States, the 
major executives in all important food chain organi- 
zations, all the full-line wholesalers, and the impor- 
tant brokers who handle branded merchandise. 


INFLUENCED 


John Morrell & Co 


Morton Salt Co 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
National Cash Register Co 


National Association of Ice 


Industries 


National Oats Co 


DEALERS THROUGH THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER: 
Parent’s Magazine Rotospeed Co Switt & Co Visking Corp 
Patent Cereals Co Rumtord Chemical Works Switzerland Cheese Ass’n : 
; F Wabash Apphance Corp. 
Pepsi-Cola Co sg 
; Walker’s Austex Chile Co 
C. L.. Percival Co Saturday Evening Post 


Perkins Products Co. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Sealright Co., Inc 


Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Corp Seeger Refrigerator Co. 


Security Account Register Co. 


langletoot Co ee Washington Coffer 
Tea Bureau Refining Co. 


Tested Papers of America, Inc. | Washington State Apple Ass’n 


Testor Cement Co. Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
lupman Thurlow Sales Co., Inc. Westgate Sea Products Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mtg. 


Wheatena Corp. 


Tyler Fixture Corp 


National School of Meat Pittsburgh Plate Glass Corp Seminole Paper Corp. 

Curting, Inc Pompeian Olive O:l Corp Shamrock Fold-Away Basket Co. 
National Sugar Refining Co Procter & Gamble Co Sherer-Gillett Co 

of N. J Prune Growers of California Showcarder, Inc 
Nehi Corp 


} 


Oakite Pr 


O'Cedar Corp Ralston Purina C ' 

Ova! Wood Dish Corp Remington Rand, Inc Socony Vacuum Co 
Reid, Murdoch & Co Sprague, Warner & Co 

Pabst Sales Co Richmond-Chase Co Stanco Distributors, Inc. 

Pacific Coast Borax Co Rio Grande Valley Citrus Standard Brands, Inc 

Pan American Coffee Bureau Exchange en ee Paver ( 


BUTTERICK 


SEPTEMBER 15. 


oducts Co., Inc 


L. C. Smith-Corona 


Quaker Oats Co 
I'ypewriters, Inc 


Snider Packing Corp. 


Whire Rabbit Dye Co. 
Wilbert Products Co. 

Will & Baumer Candle Co., In 
Worcester Salt Co 

J. A. Wright & C 

Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co 


Union Starch & Refining Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
United Steel & Wire Co. 

U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 


Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co 


Zouri Store Fronts 


The Progressive Grocer 


BUILDING, NEW YORK MALLERS BUILDING, 


L940 


CHICAGO HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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DO THEY LISTEN 
WHILE THEY WORK? 


_ Several hundred Kansas housewives, and an equal 
number of college girls, were queried about their 
listening habits. Housewives are most likely to listen 
while ironing - and college girls while entertaining 
the boy friend, - “Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast.” 

INFORMATION FROM HOUSEWIVES: 


TYPE OF MATERIAL PREFERRED 
LIKE TO LISTEN MUSIC DRAMATIC NEWS TALKS 
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INFORMATION FROM COLLEGE GIRLS: 
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Source: Ethel Avery in a Report for WIBW. Topeka 


HOME APPLIANCES 
ARE PRETTY WELL “DATED” 


In addition to the very sizeable primary market which 
still exists for most home appliances, replacement 
needs are so great that manufacturers should have no 
fears of market saturation. | 

In the refrigeration field it is believed that starting in 
1942 replacement sales will be more important than 
sales to new users and that during the next ten years 
replacements will be two thirds of the market. 

As of today the average age of major appliances is 
about as follows: 
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Selling springboard 
—of the Carolinas 


i 


UT of a very full hat we pick three case histories of 
WBT clients who found WBT the shortest distance 
to profitable sales in the Carolinas. 


Ss & One, a drug-concern, started off gingerly, about two 
years ago, with a small radio budget of only $50 per 
week, Sales boomed, the budget was increased regu- 
larly, is now $744 weekly... or up 1388%! 


* Two, another drug house, tried WBT-selling two 
years ago at $50 per week, now invests $225 per week 
in WBT facilities... or up 350%! 


* Three, a radio set manufacturer, jumped from a 
small budget of $42 weekly in 1938 to $268 weekly 
in 1939-40...or up 538%! . 


There are no two ways about it, WBT— offering the only 
single station coverage of the 65-county heart of the © 
South’s beatbalanced market — is the selling springboard 
of the Carolinas. No single station or group of stations in 
a this market can anywhere near duplicate WBT’s selling 
itself. Its3,000,000 peopleare per. ————s weeord. And that’s what counts most when YOU have a 


fectly divided between industr) 
and agriculture to form an almost ; selling job to do. 


evenly-balanced earning power. 


5500 busy mills paying out * © - Ask your nearest Radio. Gales representative to give you 
$250,000,000 in wages yearly...in Og WB “ ¥ 
addition to the wealth of rich, at as more T aaa why”. 

diversified farm crops. And ever) - c 

competent study shows that thisis * is ae oy 

a one-station market...an exclu- a co ~ 

sive RF BT market. pe ! oe. 


WRBI* 50,000 WATTS * CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented by 


Radio Sales: New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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TWO GROWING “SMELL - NICE” INDUSTRIES 


Consumer surveys show that with each passing year more women use products designed to 
affect the sense of smell. As compared with ten years ago, consumer usage has increased 
for perfume, bath salts and powders, deodorants, mouth washes. Here's the story on two: 


BATH SALTS AND POWDERS DEODORANTS 
% OF WOMEN USING % OF WOMEN USING 
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PICTOGRAPH By TODAY THE THREE LEADERS HAVE A QUARTER OF THE BATH SALTS 
Sale Managimtnt AND POWDERS BUSINESS, THREE-QUARTERS OF THE DEODORANT TRADE. 
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Source: 10th Survey of Beauty, Modern Magazines, 1940 


TRENDS IN COMMUNICATION INDUSTRIES 


Despite a tremendous ten-year growth in number of radio receivers in service, all other communication 
industries have grown, but at a relatively slow pace . .. What will the picture be ten years hence 


through the development of television, frequency modulation, and facsimile transmission? 


ps BASE 1930 - 100 PICHOGRAPH By 


Seka Managimint 


NEWSPAPER . 
CIRCULATION 101 


MOTION PICTURE 
ATTENDANCE 102 


WIRE-TELEGRAPH 
MESSAGES 
COMPLETED 106 


TELEPHONE 
MESSAGES 
COMPLETED 109 


RADIO RECEIVERS 
IN SERVICE 


Source: Studies of Sales Management Research Department 
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Some Comments 
On the Pictographs 
In This Issue 


There is no better example of the 
good effect of the competitive system 
than the modernization and improved 
service of the railroads as brought 
about by the competition from private 
cars, buses, trucks and planes. The 
most recent example of the more pro- 
gressive thinking by railroad execu- 
tives is the currently proposed new 
agency to be owned jointly by carriers 
and airplines which will develop rail- 
air freight. Two individual roads, 
the Seaboard and the Kansas City 
Southern, already have applied for 
certificates to operate air-rail services. 
(opposite page 34). 

Further comment on the importance 
of a college degree for executive suc- 
cess: Professors Taussig and Joslyn of 
Harvard, after analyzing 8,749 replies 
to a questionnaire sent to 15,000 
names in the Directory of Directors, 
reached the conclusion that the high 
proportion of college men among the 
top executives is not so much due to 
the effect of the training itself as to 
the fact that a constantly higher pro- 
portion of young men of the calibre 
sufficient to enable them to succeed in 
business in any case are in a position 
to continue their education beyond 
high school. (opposite page 36). 

Professor Summers of Kansas State, 
who sent us the results of Miss Avery's 


survey, says that the actual phrasing . 


was, to housewives, “while engaging 
in a hen party,” and to college girls, 
“while entertaining a date.’ He adds, 
“I suppose that soft music from the 
radio would be far more welcome in 
the second situation — when possib!y 
very little is being said anyway.” So 
that’s the way our young folks be- 
have today! (opposite page 41). Fur- 
ther thoughts on saturation possibili- 
ties in the home appliance field: The 
Curtis study shows the following per- 
centage of families possess their first 
units: refrigerators 74, washers 53, 
vacuum cleaners 40. 


“Barron's, in an analysis of trends 
in the communications industries says: 
“The increasing mechanization of agri- 
culture and industry means that a 
progressively smaller portion of our 
lives will have to be spent in the pro- 
duction of goods for consumption. If 
we don’t have to spend the time so 
saved in fighting and preparing for 
war, we should have more leisure to 
read, go to the movies, listen to the 
radio and enjoy television.”’ 
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BRINGING HOME 
THE BACON 


(Even the Grunt!) 


The grunt being the only part of a pig packers 
can't use, they're careful to consider all the 
points of every porker they purchase. 


In picking fat markets consider all the points 
Troy has to offer. Recognize that Troy's A.B.C. 
City Zone (embracing adjoining Watervliet, 
Green Island, Cohoes and Waterford) is one of 
New York State's metropolitan centers. 


Retail purchases here total over $38,896,000 
annually. For only 12c per line The Record 
Newspapers, the city's sole dailies, enable you 
to bring home your share of that "bacon." 


You'll even get the grunt — as you show satis- 
faction over mounting sales productivity in the 
Troy market. 


bi:eee THE TROY RECORD 
RECORD 


Newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO J A _VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


“Sit tight until you're sure, then flash the right one!” 


* 
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Lee Urges Dealers to Canvass— 


and Tells Them How to Do It 


Work clothing maker helps retailers turn dull hours into divi- 


dends by giving them a definite, workable outside selling plan. 


Based on an interview with 


Gs. BM. 


REYNOLDS 


General Sales Manager, H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Y showing merchants how to 
send a member of their store 
personnel to call on logical 
buyers of uniforms, H. D. Lee 

Mercantile Co. in one year more than 
doubled volume orders from industrial 
business and service institutions. The 
year was 1932, when any sales were 
exceedingly hard to get. Since then 
sales of unionalls, matched shirts and 
pants, and service coats for uniforms 
have continued to climb, and new ac- 
counts for regular Lee work clothing 
have increased also. 

Armed with cloth swatches and a 
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sales presentation supplied by Lee, the 
store clerks—and often the merchants 
themselves—went out actively solicit- 
ing business, instead of waiting for it 
to come to the store. They reaped a 
rich reward in a field formerly culti- 
vated only by hop-skip-and-jump ped- 
dlers of industrial uniforms. 

During the eight-year period since 
its inauguration the plan has been test- 
ed, corrected, and expanded. At the 
start of 1939 a booklet with many 
samples of cloth, descriptions of uni- 
forms and “before and after pictures” 
of employes was supplied to merchants 


and proved a potent sales-getter. The 
pictures illustrating how a sales or ser- 
vice crew is improved in appearance 
after donning uniforms has been par- 
ticularly effective. “Men dressed in Lee 
industrial uniforms,” text points out, 
“have greater pride, are more aggres- 
sive and show increased interest in the 
company they represent.” 

However, long before 1939 the plan 
was operating profitably. Briefly, this is 
what it told merchants: 

Your overhead goes on whether you 
have a busy day or a dull one. Here is 
a way to turn your dull days into 
money. The amount of uniform busi- 
ness that is available would surprise 
you. Someone is getting it—perhaps 
one of your local competitors who 1s 
out working, but more likely some ped- 
dler from out of town who requires a 
down payment when the order is taken. 
By having one of your store salesmen 
go after this business you can secure 
much of it. 


Start Selling at Home 


Merchants were told how they or 
their men could work. ‘Start by calling 
on the men who serve your store or 
home: Automobile mechanics, tire re- 
pair shop men, butchers, bakers, 
plumbers, filling station attendants, 
milk routemen,” etc. ‘Suppose your 
first call is on a garage. Go to the pro- 
prietor, tell him that you have some- 
thing new and distinctive in uniforms 
for his men, lettered with his own ad- 
vertising, name and trade-mark. 

“Show your swatches and ask him 
what type garments he would like to 
have his men wear, what color he pre- 
fers .. . If the proprietor tells you that 
all his men are supplied with uniforms, 
and you find by inspection that this is 
correct, set down in a notebook the 
approximate date they will need uni- 
forms so that you can call back at 
least three weeks prior to that date... 

“If the man your are calling on is 
already a customer of your store, don’t 
fail to tell him that you appreciate his 
business. Also don’t fail to mention 
some new item you have in stock in 
which he might be interested. . . . If 
he is not a regular customer, don’t fail 
to invite him to become one. Tell him 
the advantages your store offers him, 
name the brands of advertised, well- 
known merchandise your store carries 
. . + More than likely you will be thus 
extending the first personal invitation 
he has ever had to become your cus- 
tomer.” 

Again and again retailers were told 
that Lee salesmen would help them in 
every possible way, that sales aids 
would be supplied, but that it was up 
to them to do the actual contact work. 
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If they would plug at that results were 
certain—as numerous experiences of 
others testified. 

In 1932 merchants were hungry for 
possible sources of revenue. They lis- 
tened, and tried the plan, hesitantly at 
first. When it worked they made it a 
permanent part of their store routine, 
often putting their best salesmen on 
the job. 


Peddlers Fail to Deliver 


Lee salesmen, viewing these suc- 
cesses, were spurred to additional ef- 
forts. They used it with merchants who 
did not carry the Lee line. The fact 
that peddlers had most of this business 
before, and that after getting a down 
payment many of them failed to deliver 
the garments, helped sell Lee’s line to 
merchants. 

Merchants knew that their fellow 
townsmen were skeptical about the of- 
ferings of outsiders, But a local firm, 
which asked no down payment, which 
wouldn’t disappear overnight, could 
ask for orders advantageously. Propri- 
etors of large and small stores in both 
large and small towns found that this 
was true. Two examples: 

Retailer A had never handled work 
clothing. He listened to a Lee salesman, 
tried out the plan in his spare time, 
and built up a brisk trade in uniforms 
with and without monograms, trade 
names and other lettering on them. In 
addition, many people upon whom he 
called started to come to his store for 
shoes, hats, and the rest of his mer- 
chandise. He stocked a full line of Lee 


clothing. Today almost half of his sales - 


in the line are made in the store, more 
than half comes through one of his 
salesmen who still works on outside 
solicitations. 


Best Man Shows How to Do It 


Merchant B had a fair work cloth- 
ing business, but he was lukewarm to 
the Lee plan, though he was willing to 
try it. It didn’t click. He sent out an- 
other man. He failed, too. A third man 
did no better. On the point of quitting, 
a Lee salesman persuaded him to send 
Out one of his best inside men. Mr. B. 
was reluctant to use him there because 
he was so valuable in the store. Yet 
he acceded finally, and the star began 
to call on prospects. Within a short 
time his work was twice as valuable on 
the outside as it had been in the store. 
He attracted much trade over and 
above the actual orders he developed in 
uniforms. 

This double-action has been highly 


pares both to merchants and to 
€€. 
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HAPPY LANDING PLACE 


for 


MIGRATING INDUSTRIES 


FLORIDA 


Distributing center and largest South Atlantic port, 
strategically situated for Southeastern and South American 
markets and raw materials. 

Satisfactory labor supply. Fair taxes; no state income or sales 
taxes. Rail, air, highway and water transportation. Low cost 
power. Ideal year-round climate. ' 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept. Q. Chamber of Commerce 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Please send me your industrial brief on Jacksonville. 


OFFERING SPECIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES TO THESE 
INDUSTRIES: 

Kraft Wood Paper and Pulp 
Wood Products . Glass . Aviation 
Rubber Goods . Wash Garments 


I am especially interested in 


CFill in type of industry ) 


NAME Paints and Varnishes . Chemicals 
ADDRESS Food and Tobacco Processors 
CITY STATE Citrus Packing . Meat Products 


Marketing Flashes 


Public Speaking Classes Get More Freight for the 
New Haven—A Control for Sales Expense pete 


RR Salesmen “Graduate” 

The New Haven Railroad has put 
real selling into the marketing of its 
freight service. As an evidence of this, 
an odd “graduation” took place in New 
York September 5. Fifty-two solicitors 
of many types and ages ‘‘graduated”’ 
from a 10-week course in salesman- 
ship and public speaking—principles 
of salesmanship to give them a better 
kit of mental sales tools; public speak- | 
ing to develop poise. Every man de- 
livered a 90-second ‘‘valedictory ora- 
tion’ on an assigned salesmanship 
subject on five minutes notice. The 
“graduation” marked the New Haven 
as one of the few railroads in this 
country now converting its freight 
traffic representatives into salesmen. 

For an hour and a half these New 
Haven freight traffic-getters—veterans 
and rookies, hard-boiled and medium, | 
from Harvard and Hard Knocks— | 
took the rostrum, one after the other, | 
menaced by the 90-second bell, faced | 
their comrades and bosses and dis- 
cussed their snap assignments 
most of them successfully. Subjects 
came out of their Jack Lacy salesman- 
ship course—subjects such as: “How 
to overcome fear,” “How to combat 
‘not interested’ and ‘we are satisfied’ ”’, 
“Strategies that sell the man who 
won't talk." It was a demonstration | 
of how salesmen learn to think on 
their feet, to use basic principles of | 
selling, to say what they have to say | 
in an interesting manner. It ended the 
first sales training course for this 
group of men who once thought of | 
themselves as railroaders first and 
salesmen distinctly second. 

Jack Lacy, head of the Lacy Insti- 
tute, delivered a ‘‘commencement ad- 
dress” full of good humor, inspira- 
tion and sales sense from his 10-weeks’ | 
course. He closed by sagely telling his 
assortment of railroad pupils never to 
forget that ‘every worthy effort will | 
be rewarded”’ and that every salesman | 
must “grow or die’ since there is no | 
such thing as standing still. 

The “Sales X-Ray” which Mr. Lacy 
uses to fix major principles in sales- 
men’s minds also played its part in 
the ceremonies—a three-panel frame 
full of neon tubular lights equipped | 
with push-button control. On an out- | 
line picture of a man’s head in the | 
center panel the course of a buying | 
impulse is traced, step by step—as 
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guide words in the outer panels are 
flashed on—until finally “O K” ap- 
pears in front of the mouth. 

The New Haven has become so 
sales-minded that W. J. Landon, in 
direct charge of freight service selling, 
now carries the title ‘Sales and Serv- 


ice Agent”. . . an unfamiliar title in 
railroading. He told SM the New 
Haven has been injecting sales think- 
ing into its traffic men since 1934 but 
that the special training in salesman- 
ship and public speaking this year was 
added because H. S. Palmer, executive 
head of the railroad, is convinced of 
the good results the company is get- 
ing out of it. A. A. Drummond as- 
sistant general traffic manager believes 
the addition of public speaking to 
sales training puts the New Haven one 
step ahead in equipping its men. 
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Hotel Credit Cards 


Continental Hotel Service Co., Chi- 
cago, newly formed, offers a system 
of controlling traveling expense ac- 
counts. A corporation may turn over 
handling of all hotel expenses for its 
sales and executive staff to Continental, 
under the plan. 

The latter issues to company em- 
ployes coded credit cards entitling 
them to charge—up to specified 
amounts—such items as rooms, meals, 
laundry, telephone calls, etc., while on 
company trips. At the end of the 


month Continental furnishes the com- 
pany with itemized statements and acts 
as a clearing house between the hotel 
and the company. 

Traveling men cannot take a cheap- 
er room and bill the firm for a higher- 
priced one nor chisel in any other way 
with this system. In most cities sev- 
eral hotels will be using the plan, so 
that a salesman may live at one and 
eat at any of the others if he wants 
to avoid monotony. 

Hotels profit because the credit 
cards bring them business that might 


Circulation 


THAT KEEPS PACE 
WITH BUYING POWER 


@ Defense production has made the metal-working industry the 
scene of great activity and expansion and Iron Age circulation is re- 
acting quickly to the changes that are taking place. 


@ Since the first of the year, over 3,400 new subscribers have 


go to tourist camps, restaurants, bars, 
Ce. 

According to William N. Hantzis, 
Continental v.-p., “Credit cards cover 
all expenses except petty cash and 
transportation. Negotiations are now 
under way to include railroad and air 
line transportation.” 


Figs 

More than 97% of the figs grown 
in America are produced in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. Last 
year’s crop of 38,000 tons was worth 
$2,550,000 to the growers. Since 1934 
the California Fig Institute, of Fresno, 
voluntary non-profit grower organiza- 
tion, has been striving to improve 
quality by better methods of culture 
and the diversion of sub-standard figs 
into non-commercial uses. 

Formerly imported figs from Tur- 
key, Greece, Italy, competed with 
California’s. Since the war has almost 
stopped imports, the Fig Institute con- 
siders this an opportune time to beat 
drums for home-grown products. EI- 
wood J. Robinson ad agency, Los 
Angeles, is handling the account. 

Objects to be gained are promotion 
of figs as a year round food, instead 
of a holiday specialty; enlistment of 
brokers, dealers, jobbers in pushing 
California figs through established 
channels. Financing is to be effected 
by a tonnage-assessment of the 4,000 
growers in the Institute. 


been attracted to The Iron Age, resulting in a record net gain in the 
subscription total.* Most of the new subscribers are company sub- 
scribers, which means new firms reached—new buying power tapped. 


Shhhh! 


“Noise Abatement Week’’ will be 
observed October 21-26 with  re- 
strained ceremonies by the National 
Noise Abatement Council, The coun- 


@ The new subscribers are naturally coming from those indus- 
trial centers and those divisions of the industry in the United States 
and Canada that are showing the greatest activity and expansion 
today. Foreign circulation on the other hand has declined due to 


present conditions overseas. 


@ Thus buying power is on the move, is shifting, and the circu- 
lation of The Iron Age—responsive because it is paid circulation— 


moves with it. 


@ Only a publication with widely recognized editorial excellence 
—only a publication with subscriptions running a maximum of one 
year, and which must be renewed each year—can react so quickly to 


changing conditions. 


@ Advertisers in The Iron Age can depend upon coverage of 
the most active spots in the country’s largest industrial market—the 


metal-working industry. 


*The greatest gain of any publication in the 
metal-working industry, and at the highest sub- 
scription rate—S$6 a year in the United States. 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton ® Publication 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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cil, whose members make products 
which lessen: noise or are quiet in 
themselves, includes Armstrong Cork, 
U. S. Gypsum, Celotex, Johns-Man- 
ville, Underwood Elliott Fisher, Rem- 
ington Rand, Servel, Bell Telephone. 

Preliminary steps have been taken 
to develop “‘by means of cooperative 
advertising, publicity and promotion, 
a more general recognition and ap- 
preciation of the need for noise con- 
trol.” 

After reciting several of the evils 
of noise which “costs American busi- 
ness $2,000,000 a day,” the Council 
quietly states, ‘‘we do not expect Con- 
gress to declare a national holiday in 
honor of the event, but if our efforts 
result in the reduction of some noises, 
to however slight degree, and the stim- 
ulation of some of the public to a 
recognition of the cost of noise, then 
we will have made a start toward the 
realization of our goal.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Business-Consumer Relations 


_ 


S had been expected, a tremen- 
dously widened interest in 
consumer education now is 
being shown by schools and 

women’s groups, with the Fall de- 
mand for adequate study material be- 
ing far greater than that registered at 
the same time last year. The material 
requested is desired to cover general 
information on consumer buying, as 
well as specific guidance for such con- 
sumer goods as textiles, furniture, 
foodstuffs; and such consumer services 
as insurance, garment cleaning and in- 
stallment purchasing. The scope seems 
to be inclusive, with practically all 
study groups concerning themselves 
with the broad considerations of con- 
sumer problems, with two or three 
subjects being selected for special 
treatment. 


Valuable Opportunity 


Those manufacturers of consumer 
goods and those suppliers of consumer 
services who have the machinery set 
up for a business-consumer relations 
program, and whose advanced think- 
ing on merchandising has produced 
the type of promotion material that 
fits in with consumer education, will 
find themselves in a happy position 
because of the greater interest in con- 
sumer buying. The demand for study 
material is wide and insistent. School 
and college classes, women’s clubs, 
and consumer groups of all kinds are 
receptive to the right kind of buying 
information. This is an opportunity 
that offers the best possible results in 
building good will through under- 
standing, and subsequently increasing 
sales. 


Retailers’ Group Confers 


Continuing her effort to organize 
retailer support for her consumer pro- 
tection program as a part of the na- 
tional defense plans, Miss Harriet 
Elliott, head of the consumer division, 
National Defense Commission, two 
weeks ago called into conference rep- 
resentatives from _ national retail 
groups. Some 50 delegates assembled 
in Washington and pledged their or- 
ganizations to do their utmost in pre- 
venting unjustifiable price increases, 
both “apparent” and “hidden.” Fred 
Lazarus, Jr., vice-president, F. & R. 
Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio, was 
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Schools Will Use Manufacturer’s Study Materials; Latest 
News on Grade Labeling; Retailers get All the Credit for 
Keeping Prices Down 


s 


ll 


named chairman of the retailers’ ad- 
visory committee, which will meet in 
Washington again on September 16 
and 17 to report on its plans and or- 
ganization. 


Resolution Pledges Aid 


In the meantime the retailers are 
adhering to a resolution adopted at 
the conference, and which called upon 
the general retail trade to vigorously 
oppose “all price increases which 
appear to be unwarranted and which 
might cause difficulty to the govern- 
ment and the consuming public.” The 
retailers also agree to “cooperate 
wholeheartedly with the defense ad- 
visory commission in determining the 
justification of any price rise that 
might take place,” and will “exchange 
information and advise with the com- 
mission as to the wisest plan to pur- 
sue” in such cases. There was also the 
promise that the retailers “will not 
alter past methods and practices in ar- 
riving at our selling prices” providing 
there is no substantial increase in the 
cost of merchandise to them, and in 
the cost of doing business. 


Emphasize “Hidden” Increases 


It is understood that in the checks 
that will be made against unwarranted 
price increases, emphasis will be put 
on the search for “hidden’’ price rises. 
These will be found in the instances 
where there has been no change in the 
price, but the quality has been low- 
ered. It is pointed out that in the 
prevailing system of pricing to retail- 
ers, there is plenty of opportunity for 
value manipulation, and merchants are 
determined to keep a close, preventive 
watch in this area. Here the matter 
of standards for consumer goods 
enters the picture, also, and it is be- 
lieved that the probability of quality 
reduction will be one of the reasons 
why the move for standards will be 
pushed vigorously. 


Where Are the Manufacturers? 


The question is being asked, 
“Where are the manufacturers in the 
defense picture as it has to do with 
consumer protection?” It is palpably 
a wise move on the part of retailers 
to cooperate to the fullest with Miss 
Elliott in her program, because effec- 
tive cooperation will obviously prevent 


government interference in the field 
of distribution. But why manufactur- 
ing interests have not been organized 
for similar cooperation has not been 
explained. It may be that Miss Elliott 
has such a plan in view, although no 
announcement has been made. The 
same pledge for self-policing that has 
been made by retailers and which will 
bring them many advantages, can be 
taken by industrial leaders with the 
same good results. 


Developments on the Way 


It is no secret that the largest 
packers and the large can manufac- 
turers, will have something to say in 
the present situation. Their influence 
one way or the other will do a lot to 
determine what the results will show. 
It is said that if only 25% of the can- 
neries can be lined up on the side of 
grade labeling, the issue will be set- 
tled, because this can force the plan 
on the remainder of the industry. But 
with the government agencies busy 
with educational programs among 
both canners and consumers, and with 
retailers also coming in for attention, 
it is certain that developments in the 
matter of grade labeling are on the 
way. 


Wool Label Bill Passes 


After long effort legislation requir- 
ing that woolen articles bear labels 
showing their exact fiber content has 
been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and returned to the Senate 
for approval of amendments. The 
bill smoothes out the differences that 
have been expressed with reference to 
the designation of new or raw wool. 
Some consumer leaders, as well as in- 
dustry representatives, wanted a “‘vir- 
gin wool’ designation. But that was 
fought bitterly, and the house bill 
provides that the term “wool” can 
only be applied to new wool; and that 
“reprocessed” and “reused” are to dis- 
tinguish other fibers. Thus the gen- 
eral move for labels goes on. 


New Consumer Publication 


What is said will be a new type of 
magazine tied up with the consumer 
interest, will make its appearance in 
November when the “Insider's Digest” 
is brought out by David A. Munro, 
now issuing “Space and Time” news 
letters. The new publication, it is 
stated will give pro and con digests 
on the consumer movement, advertis- 
ing, finance, manufacturing, labor, 
politics, government activities and so- 
cial programs. Pocket size, the maga- 
zine will be issued monthly, will sell 
for 25 cents a copy, will be forty-eight 
pages and, of course, will carry no ad- 
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vertising. The distribution will be via 
newsstands, and the initial printing 
will be 50,000 to 75,000, it is said. 
Mr. Munro, as editor and publisher, 
is the only person yet identified with 
the undertaking. 


Manufacturers Criticized 


Some industrialists have been held 
up to criticism for their price policy 
when the European war started last 
Fall. Their prices were definitely 
pointed upward, the war, of course, 
being the excuse. Some retailers 
boosted their prices, but all in all mer- 
chants gave an encouraging demonstra- 
tion in what they could do about 
keeping prices in line. They were 
given high credit for their effort, and 
for its success; credit which has not 
been meted out to manufacturers. It 
is felt that the latter could perform 
an important self-service by coming to 
the fore in this price situation. As it 
‘looks now, retailers will not only 
police their own field, but will also 
work to keep manufacturers in line, a 
job the industrial groups should do 
for themselves, openly and with fan- 
fare if necessary. 


Act on Food Price “Gougers” 


Government activity in keeping the 
consumer angle constantly to the front 
is further reflected in the announce- 
ment of the Department of Justice that 
it will investigate reported “consumer 
gouges” alleged to cost consumer- 
buyers of food millions of dollars 
annually. The practices on which ac- 
tion is being settled are said to include 


efforts to inflate food prices and some- . 


times to deflate producers’ income 
through conspiracy of large processing 
and marketing interests; coercion of 
small operators; ‘fake auctions” by 
which many food prices are deter- 
mined, and some labor union practices, 
not to mention price fixing. Con- 
sumers, particularly those in low-in- 
come groups, farmers and other inde- 
pendent food-stuff producers are vic- 
timized, it is declared. 


Distributors Are Sought 


With certain packers cooperating in 
the plan, the next step is to provide 
distribution, and this is being done by 
interesting “‘consumer-minded”  dis- 
tributors, chain and independent, in 
the experiment. It is expected that the 
ones selected for the program will go 
into the business of “educating” their 
customers on the value of graded 
canned goods, and it is said that in- 
creasingly elaborate sales demonstra- 
tions will be worked out as the ex- 
periment progresses. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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We have five 


‘money-saving reasons 


fo t ijt Our titat y 


Says FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP, 


Vice President, American Type 

Founders Sales Corporation, 

Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
“As a result of careful analysis of 
costs, air transportation has become 
an established institution in our or- 
ganization. Practically all of the 
company’s officers and branch man- 
agers travel by air. 

“I encourage all my associates to 
go by plane whenever possible. As 
a result, our 23 branch managers 
and many of our salesmen, from 
Toronto to Dallas, from Boston to 
Seattle, report more often ‘in person’ 
to the Home Office—with little or 
no loss of time. All of which adds 
up to: 
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LOWER COSTS ALL AROUND 


Air Transportation saves thou- 
sands of dollars in expenses and 
salaries and means increased 
business efficiency to hundreds 
of business concerns each year. 
Why not phone the nearest 
Airline office today, for a repre- 
sentative to call and explain 
how your company, too, may 
profit through the use of Air 
Transportation. 


Ses 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT: It’s 
easy to buy an air ticket to any 
place in the United States or the 
world. Simply phone or call at 
any Travel Bureau, Hotel Trans- 
portation Desk, Telegraph 
office or local Airline office, 
for airline schedules and fares. 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinois 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly hy 
the 17 major Airlines of the United States and 
Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the 
Air Transport Industry. 


IT PAYS 10 - 


2,600 MILES OVERNIGHT— $4.80 . . Air Express is the World's fastest package 


service. All domestic and international Airliners of the U.S. carry Air Express. Low rates include 
special pick-up and immediate delivery. A five-pound package delivered 2,600 miles, overnight, 
costs $4.80. Call Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for rates or information. 
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New Products and Markets 


ew technical journals, bankers, company reports of 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


The art of construction with 
brick is reported about to undergo 
one of the greatest changes in its 
6,000-year history, with the advent of 
the cavity-wall type of building. In- 
troduced by the Brick Manufacturers 
Association of N. Y., this new method 
of brick construction was recently ap- 
proved by New York City Council for 
all types of buildings. 

eS * 

A new bleacher of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works may have a deep influ- 
ence on the paper industry. The 
product, chlorite, bleaches wood pulp, 
cotton, rayon and other materials pure 
white without undermining the fibers. 
Significant consideration is that Amer- 
ican kraft paper can now be made 
white. 

* * * 

Press Wireless, Inc., takes a major 
upward step in developing new equip- 
ment for transmission and reception of 
photographs by radio. The new ap- 
paratus is said to overcome the main 
difficulty of such communication: the 
selective fading of the carrier fre- 
quency. 

Ss «2 

Successful use of salt as a stabil- 
izer for the foundations of highways 
and for a surface veneer for gravel 
roads has led to its consideration for 
air runways. Markets for the product 
likely to be opened up thus may be of 
importance, with the launching of our 
large, new airports program. 

. = © 

The time-honored science of meas- 
urement makes further progress in Bell 
Telephone Laboratories’ new mag- 
netic micrometer, which measures 
the thickness of a coat of paint, 
paper or weathering on the back of a 
sheet of iron or other magnetic prod- 
uct—down to the thinness of one hun- 
dred-thousandth of an inch. 

_ 

It is reported that tin bronzes 
(containing 2 to 10% of pig tin) 
could be replaced by a substitute de- 
veloped by Revere Copper & Brass in 
the form of copper silicum alloys. 
This substitution could easily be made 
if our tin supply were cut off by war. 

* * * 

Radically new developments in 
heating may arise from M.I.T.’s ex- 
periments with solar heating. Heat 
“traps” in the roof boil the water 
which by forced circulation is stored 
in basement tanks blanketed with min- 
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eral wool—for use in Winter months. 
* ok # 

Cotton — intensively tested and 
proved to be fireproof—has been pro- 
duced by Barnhardt Manufacturing 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. The product 
may open a field of opportunity for 
new uses of the South’s staple. 

* * * 

A special-filter ventilator is now 
being marketed with claims of posi- 
tive ventilation; i.e., it brings in out- 
side air, cleans it of dust, smoke and 
pollen and it subdues outside noises. 
It is expected to be popular with hay 
fever sufferers. 

‘ee 

Synthetic rubber production on a 
larger scale is the aim of B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and Phillips Petroleum Co. in 
formation of the new Hydrocarbon 
Chemical & Rubber Co. By the close 
of the year, Ameripol, with a petro- 
leum base, will be in 6-ton-a-day pro- 
duction. Goodrich also produces Koro- 
seal, another type of synthetic rubber. 

x * & 


The first major change in mail- 
boxes in the present century comes in 
ine new visible mail receptacle, made 
of temperature-resistant glass, with 
trimmings of stainless steel. Conven- 
ience is combined with durability. 

. = 4 

A new type of tobacco, which in 
appearance, taste and smell is the same 
as burley but which is free from nico- 
tine, has been worked out by the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion at Lexington. It is said to con- 
tain only .02 of 1% nicotine, vs. 2% 
for ordinary burley. 

or 

Old-style heavy milk bottle is tak- 
ing another step downward, this time 
under the competitive onslaught of 
newly perfected lightweight bot- 
tles, which Sheffield Farms reports 
have many advantages. 

* * * 

Douglas Aircraft’s new giant bomb- 
ing plane under construction has a 
wingspread of 212 feet, four 2,000- 
h.p. engines, a carrying capacity of 18 
tons of bombs and a 7,000-mile range 

pointing to ultimate large-scale 
commercialization of heavy freight 
movement by air. 

. 6 * 

Savings of millions of dollars to 
apple farmers will accrue from a new 
spray which actually prevents to a very 
material degree the expensive “drop- 


ping” of apples immediately before 
harvesting. 


*& * 


A new type of rubber tire for 
wheelbarrows and industrial imple- 
ments is now being marketed by 
Goodrich. It is filled with resilient 
cushioning rubber instead of air, thus 
combining the merits of both pneu- 
matic and solid-type tires. 

” i ee 

The most important development 
in windows for years is a complete 
casement window unit using a double- 
action hinge that makes it possible to 
open the window both in vertical and 
horizontal projection. Adaptability to 
use as awning or ventilator is one fea- 
ture of the product. 


The instalment merchandising 
plan of travel, fast-growing under 
railroad promotion, will shortly be 
adopted by airlines through the Trav- 
elers Credit Corp. 

se *@ 

In line with the procedure of Fire- 
stone and Goodrich, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. is building a new 
synthetic rubber plant for its new 
“chemigum,” a petroleum derivative. 
Initial daily capacity will be 10,000 
Ibs. 


* * * 


A new vitamin (known as K) has 
been discovered in liver. It will 
shortly be used for a condition in 
which there is a shrinkage of red and 
white cells in the blood. 

* * * 

Three research workers of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture have patented a 
new process for sterilizing animal 
fibres and killing disease organisms 
without damaging the fiber itself. One 
big value will be in preventing spread 
of communicable diseases. 

* ok # 

“Pliosheen,” a new fabric of 
widespread usability, is announced 
by Goodyear. The fabric is coated 
with a synthetic substitute for rubber 
and has all the natural product’s ad- 
vantages, with, reportedly, none of its 
disadvantages. “Pliosheen’’ fabrics, 
either of silk or rayon, are colorless, 
waterproof, odorless and resistant to 


flames. .- & « 


A new approach toward hay fever 
treatment (according to a U. S. pat- 
ent) is hay fever grapejuice, hay fever 
wine, hay fever beer and hay fever 
bread. 


Combination clothes dryer, storage 
space and bathroom heater, all in one, 
a new cabinet has a_1,100-watt 
heater in its base to dry clothes that 
are hung inside, or to heat the bath- 
room on chilly mornings. 


* * * 
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| Hollywood Movies- 


| From Barns 


More Sunday Circulation! 


Than the Other 8 Southern California 


Sunday Papers Combined 


Gud AT A LOWER RATE! 


gem 


LOS ANGELES SUNDAY 


EXAMINER 


Circulation 


937,876 


9 


PER LINE 


@ INCE 1905 the Los Angeles Examiner has 

been one of the leaders which brought movies 
out of barns and back streets into a great world 
industry; a $200,000,000 annual investment with 
a $350,000,000 annual income and all but two 
major UL. S. studios located in and around Los 
Angeles. 34,624 persons are employed in mo- 
tion picture studios here, with $39,588,664 in 
wages and salaries to spend for daily necessities 
and luxuries. The Examiner is the weathervane 
of this fabulous, swift-moving industry. The 
world-wide syndicated column of Louella Par- 
sons, the brilliant studio chatter of Harry Crock- 
er, the social news of moviedom by Ella Wicker- 
sham, are daily features. Southern California is 
one vast single community, bound together by 
climate, industry, agriculture and oil. Small 
wonder then that so many folks in this one rich 
community look to its great newspaper . . . the 
Los Angeles Examiner . . . for its reading, its 
buying advice. 


to Fabulous Industry! 


OTH 
8 Southern California 
Sunday Papers 


917,893 


1.435 


PER LINE 
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LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Represented Nationally by the 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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How We Are Curing Salesmen of 


Playing Favorites in the Line 


A running monthly record called a “Balanced Selling Chart” 


reminds field representatives of need for spreading sales effort. 


BY E. C. 


WALLING 


General Manager, Ballou & Wright, 
Seattle, Wash. 


ERHAPS one of the most diffi- 

cult problems faced by a jobber 

with a line of many items is to 

achieve a balanced selling pro- 
gram that moves all items in a steady 
flow. 

There are so many factors that tend 
to disrupt the even spread of selling 
effort over all parts of the catalog, that 
this phase of sales management must 
be watched constantly. 

The most important factor is the 
salesman and his habits of selling. 
Some salesmen seem to have a prefer- 
ence for selling equipment; others get 
into a groove selling parts to the ex- 
clusion of many other lines equally 
important in maintaining a balanced 
sales volume, Then again, some large 
unit sale items produce larger per 
sale commissions, and this too is a 
temptation to neglect the smaller and 
more modest sales. 

Spending too much time trying to 
get the name on the dotted line for a 
$200 order, may often lose a large 
number of $20 orders. Moreover a 
salesman who rides a few lines entirely 
to the exclusion of other lines, soon 
looses his identity with the trade on 
the neglected lines. 

This of course, is obvious, but the 
remedy is more difficult to get at. J 
have always been convinced that a 
salesman who will spread his efforts 
over the whole catalog, will pile up a 
larger volume at the end of the month 
or the year than the salesman who 
follows the path of least resistance, or 
permits himself to get into a specialty 
rut. The specialty salesman is all right 
in his place, but he doesn’t fit into 
our company’s picture as a full line 
institution selling everything for the 
automobile. 

A year ago I decided to prove my 
contention that a well-spread selling 
effort naturally builds a greater sales 
volume—for the salesman. To do this 
I selected more or less at random 12 
items from all our departments—items 
that were representative of our entire 
stock. However, the items selected 
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represented less than 50% of our po- 
tential volume, and hence would be a 
good test case. 

Our intention was not to give special 
push to these items, but to watch their 
sales from day to day; and by the same 
token let the salesmen know we were 
checking the versatility of their selling 
effort. 

The items selected to stimulate a 
broad selling effort were: Brake lining, 
storage batteries, dural, shop equip- 
ment, E. R. lamps, pistons, spark 
plugs, rings, tires and tubes, trim. 

At the end of each month we tabu- 
lated sales of these items for each of 
our 19 salesmen, and then transferred 
our findings to a chart, “Balanced 
Selling Chart,” we call it. Topping 
each column is an item, and in the 
column to the left are listed the names 
of the salesmen. On this chart we do 
not record the volume sales in dollars, 
but merely indicate the relative posi- 
tion of each salesman to the rest of the 
men, 


For instance, in the chart for April 
shown herewith, we note that Tobiason 
was first in volume of brake lining 
sales, so in this column, he was given 
a “number 1” and so on across the 
chart. In the columns to the right of 
the chart we have the averages for the 
current and the previous month, to 
show the relative standing of all the 
salesmen. The salesman with the best 
average showing for the month heads 
the list of salesmen in the left column, 
and other names are added according 
to the relative average. 

Our top salesman for April was 
third in brake lining sales, seventh in 
batteries, seventh in dural, first in shop 
equipment, sixth in lamps, third in pis- 
tons, first in spark plugs, fifth in rings, 
ninth in tires and tubes, first in trim. 
His average for the month was four 
and for the preceeding month seven. 

We do not establish quotas on any 
particular line or lines, for that might 
easily disrupt our effort to balance 
sales on all lines. Neither do we offer 
prizes or special inducements on the 
selected lines. The only competitive 
factor is the human equation. A man 
worth his salt wants to hold his own 
with his colleagues, and really needs 
no special candy bars to bring forth 
his best efforts. 

The balanced selling chart merely 
makes it easy and interesting for the 
salesman to check up on himself, and 
to help him forestall that selling rut 
that so often causes neglect of certain 
items and departments. 

The idea back of the chart is merely 
that when a salesman presents a pano- 
rama of lines and departments to each 


BALANCED SELLING CHART 
Comparative Standing of Salesmen on Recorded Lines 


for April, 1940 


. Brake USL Shop E.R. Spark __ Tires _ Av. for Av. for 
Salesmen Lining Batts. Dural Equip. Lamps Pistons Plugs Rings Tubes Trim April March 
ere 3 7 7 1 6 3 1 5 9 1 4 7 
) Re ee 9 6 1 5 2 9 4 2 w®W 4 5 6 
DME éisacckcaca, 2 me 10 4 1 1 3 3 12 3 5 6 
Phil Walling 2 3 8 10 4 6 14 6 6 11 7 9 
Satterbe-g 19 2 5 7 8 4 6 17 4 6 8 10 
I 2 oe ee 11 1 15 12 5 11 8 13 5 8 9 10 
| ee 12 14 2 15 3 12 2 16 11 2 9 8 
Patton 5 19 3 2 7 13 13 11 7 9 9 9 
Cee 10 12 16 6 13 2 15 1 8 10 9 9 
eee 7 9 14 9 9 15 11 12 3 7 9 9 
Tobiason ....... 1 8 9 14 14 10 12 8 2 12 9 7 
ern 14 A i 8 12 7 7 7 19 14 410 9 
Cunningham it ao 15 12 11 10 17 9 10 16 5 10 9 
ae 15 > 6 17 18 5 18 4 14 13 11 13 
Van Buskirk .... 18 13 17 ae 11 8 10 14 15 15 12 10 
Harlan .... ee 18 18 16 15 18 5 19 1 17 14 13 
Nowell ......... 16 10 4 5 19 16 17 15 18 19 14 16 
ET os sGa se cei 6 16 13 18 16 14 16 9 17 16 14 11 
Soland ......... 13 17 19 13 17 19 19 18 13 18 16 18 
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customer, suggestive selling follows as 
a matter of course. Customers are often 
busy and do not think of all the items 
they may be needing—until a salesman 
from a competitive house comes along. 
But a trek through the catalog, such as 
we suggest by our 12 selected items, 
helps jog the memory. For example, 
brake linings would suggest rivets, 
batteries might suggest needed cables, 
etc. 

Our theory proved itself in practice. 
Last year the five men who topped the 
list on selected lines of our balanced 
selling chart, also held the same rela- 
tive position in total volume of sales, 
and this despite the fact that the se- 
lected list represented less than 50% 
of our gross volume. The men who 
kept working on the selected list of 
items spread their selling effort to in- 
clude our entire stock, and this steady 
adherence to a broad selling program 
gradually built up winning volumes 
for the men. 

The high volume men did not have 
the cream of the territory by any means. 
The top man did not have a single 
car dealer client in his territory. His 
customers were all service station and 
garage operators, with few fat orders. 

The second high man has ten com- 
petitive houses in his territory. Some- 
times it seems that the greater the odds 
are against a man the harder he works 
and the more successful he is. 

Of course, the balanced movement 
of goods through our plant became 
immediately evident soon after our 
program was launched, and there is no 
question that the increase in volume 


that we noted last year can be directly | 


attributed to this balanced selling ef- 
fort of our salesmen. 

After all, balance is the mainspring 
of the individual and the institution— 
and the most difficult to achieve. For 
ourselves we try to achieve mental 
balance, a balance of temperament, a 
balance of ideals and efforts. For our 
institution we try to achieve balanced 
management, balanced buying, bal- 
anced judgment, a balanced credit 
policy, and finally a balanced sales 
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ANOTHER MICHIGAN MARKET RINGS THE BELL 


JACKSON — tom 
a Ho | 


7 : ° 
Sevens sccownanesseets 8 


: — 

EMPLOYMENT — 
Pet. soon: Ac nenestmne 

BR canal 


@ Jackson is one of Michigan’s responsive market at  one- 
principal industrial markets paper cost. See that Jackson is 
..- Sharing fully in Michigan’s on your next advertising list. 
phenomenal industrial activi- For further information, ask 
ty. Jackson employment shows I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, 
an increase of 15%, compared New York, or John E. Lutz, 
with last year. The Jackson 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Citizen Patriot .. . with 28,626 Chicago. 
circulation ... gives you com- 
plete coverage of this active, 


** U. S$. AWARDS 
$14,000,000 ARSENAL — 
TO AKRON DISTRICT 


% The U. S. Government, on August 28, signed purchase agreements 
for 18,000 acres of Akron District farm land valued at $2,000,000 for 
the site of a $14,215,000 munitions loading plant. 


%& 4,500 construction workers will soon begin building the huge muni- 
tions layout on the 30 square mile area northeast of Ravenna, An 
emergency housing project designed to provide dwelling space for the 
thousands of workers who will concentrate near Ravenna is under con- 
sideration by Federal agencies. 


te The above announcement will send Akron business gains to new 
heights. Place your sales messages before the buyers of this alert, free- 
spending market by taking advantage of the complete, economical 
coverage offered by the... 


Akron BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York @ Chicago e¢ Philadelphia @ Cleveland ¢ Los Angeles 


A fitting course for salespeople and department managers is conducted at the Amer 


ican Lady Corset Co.’s school twice a year. 


The course of study is enhanced by slide 


films, charts, literature and sales helps of all kinds, and honest-to-goodness mannequins 
who stand for fittings. 


Training Clinics Stimulate Sales 
for American Lady Corset Co. 


The weakest link in many a manufacturer’s distribution system 


is the retail salesperson. This firm has found a way to strengthen it. 


ONDUCTING #ssales_ training 
schools for dealers’ salespeople 
has proved to be a good invest- 
ment for American Lady Cor- 

set Co., Detroit. 

This is not merely an opinion or 
an estimate. This manufacturer has 
been offering dealers such cooperation 
for many years and there is abundant 
proof of its effectiveness. But the 
“Corsetry Clinics,” as they are called, 
entail considerable expense, and f-om 
time to time a survey is made to deter- 
mine whether or not such invest-rent 
continues to yield dividends. 

Before planning for the Spring, 
1939, clinic, for example, the manage- 
ment made an analysis and comparison 
of results in 100 representative stores. 
These stores ranged from small shops 
that employ only one saleswoman in 
the corset department to big depart- 
ment stores that employ 30 or more. 
All had sent saleswomen or depart- 
ment managers to a clinic one year be- 
fore. Letters from many of these 
saleswomen testified to the effective- 
ness of the training so far as they were 
concerned, but how about results for 
the manufacturer ? 

A comparison of purchases of 
American Lady products made by these 
dealers during the year preceding the 
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schools and the year following re- 
vealed an average increase of over 
30%. As for individual saleswomen 
who took the training, their personal 
sales showed increases ranging from 
40% to, in one case, 400%. 

The clinics are held twice each year, 
preceding the Spring and Fall selling 
seasons. There is a four-day one at 
Detroit and three-day ones at New 
York and Chicago each season; others 
alternate among cities throughout the 
country from year to year. Dealers 
within a radius of 1,000 miles or so 
send representatives to the nearest 
clinic, and, of course, the factory at 
Detroit attracts them from all over the 
country and even from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Considerable promotional activity is 
engaged in to encourage attendance. 
This includes stories in the company’s 
house organ, personal letters to deal- 
ers, department heads, and sales- 
women, broadsides, programs and per- 
sonal mention on the part of factory 
representatives in the field. 

The factory bears all expenses ex- 
cept transportation and hotel accom- 
modations—and it secures special rates 
at a hotel. It furnishes lunch each 
day and entertainment each evening. 

Factory executives are in charge and 


provide much of the instruction, but 
experts On various subjects are brought 
in from big stores, colleges, and other 
sources to lecture on their specialties. 
Equipment includes slide films, big 
easel charts, live mannequins, litera- 
ture, notebooks, and sales helps of 
many kinds. Each student is given an 
attractive portfolio containing a pad 
of “Sales Building Ideas’ and blank 
sheets on which to make notes, and a 
pocket in which are tape measure, pen- 
cil, charts, leaflets, and other equip- 
ment which she will need. 

The course consists chiefly of iec- 
tures and demonstrations on feminine 
anatomy, corset fitting, style (dresses 
and accessories, as well as foundation 
garments), merchandising, stock con- 
trol, sales promotion, retail selling, 
fabrics and elastics, and a presentation 
of the new American Lady fashions. 


Emphasis on Fits 


Much emphasis is placed on proper 
fitting and many student salespeople 
learn here for the first time that there 
are three basic types of figures and a 
short and a long of each of the three. 
Live mannequins of all types are em- 
ployed and many wrong fittings are 
made purposely for the students to 
criticize and correct. One set of big 
charts illustrate these figure types, then 
show that the American Lady line pro- 
vides for all; another is a dictionary 
of corset nomenclature and termin- 
ology and a third lists the “Ten Com- 
mandments of Fitting.” 

On completing the course, enrollees 
take a written examination and those 
who pass are awarded a suitable di- 
ploma which they are advised to have 
framed and hang in the fitting-room 
where it should be helpful in promot- 
ing confidence on the part of custom- 
ers. Few fail to pass the examination, 
and those who do so are given the 
necessary coaching to enable them to 
pass. 

As some students might be tempted 
to spend their time in seeing the sights 
or seeking entertainment in a strange 
city instead of attending classes, at- 
tendance at every class session is made 
a requirement for graduation. As 
already stated, the factory provides en- 
tertainment each evening, when all go 
in a group with a competent guide. 

Enrollment is usually kept at 100 or 
less at each clinic, as experience has 
taught that a larger number cannot be 
given the desired personal attention. 

Dealers’ appreciation is shown by 
their increased orders and by continu- 
ing to send their department heads and 
saleswomen to the clinics year after 
year. 
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WILL YOU SELL IT 7 


It’s NOT feasible . . . but it’s a lot 


WHICH OF THESE 
DO YOU SELL? 


There’s just one way to properly 
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of soap! And it’s a clean profit for 
you if you're selling it. 

But that’s not all! 

Every neck someone’s soap scrubs 
is attached to a potential buyer of 
hundreds of other articles . . . and 
if you go for numbers, there are 
6,573,277 of those necks in 
‘America’s Money Belt.” 


The 
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Cowles Stating, 
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DES MOINES 


reach these folks in the “Money 
Belt” and tell them about your 
products. Use the Cowles Stations 
— the “four-way voice of the Money 
Belt.” 


* There are now 20,630 soap outlets 
in “America’s Money Belt” and _ busi- 
ness conditions are better than ever. 
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Represented Nationally by Tue Katz AGENCY 


Annual Retail Sales 
in “America’s Money Belt” 
pg er $39,197,765.40 
Canned Fish ... 10,188,579.30 
All Cereals .... 21,396,016.64 
Canned Milk ... 27,370,565.09 


NN ead 185,643,789.87 
Saar 64,455,291.52 
Shortenings . 31,209,919.20 


(Vegetable and salad oils — 
lard not included) 


All Perfumes 
and Cosmetics . 17,215,412.46 


All Canned Fruit 
and Vegetables. 47,731,971.20 


Tobacco «2.20.0 85,649,799.31 


Policy Changes that Put New Life 


into a Depression-Shot Business 


When sales bogged down during the terrible early °30’s, 


M J B worked out a new approach to the market. Now the 


sales curve is climbing healthily, year by year, with increases 


running from 5 to 11%. 


Based on an interview with 


PAUL H. BEUTER 
Advertising Manager, M. J. B. Co., 
San Francisco 


URING the worst years of the 
depression, the M. J. B. Co., 
in common with firms in 
many other lines, found sales 

stalled on “dead center.” Obviously, 
the sales program needed revitalization 
which would give the sales curve a lift 
and inject some new life into promo- 
tion at point of sale. 

The company knew the product 
wasn't at fault, since producing the 
best they know how is a fetish with 
this firm. They were able to say sin- 
cerely in their advertising, ‘Quality 
food is more than a business policy of 
M. J. B.—it is a family tradition of 
the founders and owners”; or, as Ad- 
vertising Manager Paul H. Beuter puts 
it, “Every company talks of quality: 
This company works at quality.” 

They were sure of their product, 
then. The weakness must be else- 
where. All through the depression 
period M. J. B. was doing extensive 
cooperative advertising with dealers, 
turning out barrages of point-of-sale 
material and sponsoring first rate radio 
programs. It was in the advertising 
that the first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, policy changes were made, 
with the result that in the five years 
since 1935, each year has shown a vol- 
ume increase over the previous year by 
margins varying from 5 to 11%. In- 
dications are that the current year will 
run well ahead of the best in the pre- 
ceding five. During this period the 
advertising appropriation has remained 
more or less constant. 
| Paul Beuter, who entered the firm 
in 1935, believes that the reversal of 
the sales trend was primarily owing to 
a switch to newspaper advertising, a 
revision of the entire advertising pol- 
icy, coupled with tightening of sales 
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control that bridged the gap between 
the company’s advertising and the con- 
sumer by means of proper cultivation 
of dealer outlets. 

The only change made in the prod- 
uct, and that was not made immedi- 
ately, was the addition of a drip grind. 
“We delayed following the drip grind 
trend until we could truthfully say we 
had produced one that did not have 
the oils burned out.” 

Few changes in personnel were 
made. The company still has the same 
divisional managers who have charge 


Paul H. Beuter 


M. J. B. Co. was founded in San Fran- 
cisco in 1881, to pack coffee, tea and rice. 
From the start it placed major emphasis 
on high quality. The firm name was de- 
rived from the initials of the founder, 
M. J. Brandenstein, who was the com- 
pany’s first president. Several brothers 
originally made up the top management; 
the company is still under the control of 
members of the same family, three gener- 
ations of whom have worked in the busi- 
ness. The company packs M. J. B. coffee, 
Tree tea, and M. J. B. rice. 


* 


of the 70 salesmen operating in the 
seven divisional points from the Pa 
cific Coast to the Mississippi; but a 
number of deadwood territories were 
pulled in. With headquarters in San 
Francisco, the company now maintains 
division headquarters in Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland, and 
Minneapolis. 

All paid cooperative advertising 
with grocers was discontinued. All 
packages were modernized. Outdoor 
advertising was retained. Point-of- 
sale dealer helps were standardized. 

The most sweeping change the com- 
pany made was in its advertising ap- 
proach and once the new program was 
under way, a close check-up was made 
and maintained (1) to insure famili- 
arity of all salesmen with the program 
and its objectives; (2) to ascertain that 
salesmen sold the dealer on the cam- 
paign; and (3) to make certain that 
everything possible was done by the 
company and its representatives to win 
the sympathy and support of the 
grocer. 

When M. J. B. started advertising 
in September, 1935, it went exclusively 
into newspapers, with the exception of 
outdoor space and dealer display aids. 
“Reason for this choice,” says Mr. 
Beuter, “was that for our product, we 
believed newspapers were the only 
media in which to place our message. 
The survey of our problem showed us 
we had a consumer education job to 
do. We had considerable factual ma- 
terial we wanted to place before house- 
holders. There was no advertising 
medium that could do this for us as 
could newspapers. Radio is a supple- 
mentary medium for us. It is a matter 
of hearing with the ears—but buying 
with the eyes. There is no absolutely 
perfect medium. Successful advertis- 
ing requires that the advertiser choose 
the medium that will do the best job 
for his particular needs. It seemed to 
me that newspaper advertising, and 
newspaper advertising exclusively, was 
the answer to our problem. The re- 
sults have borne out the diagnosis.” 

About 140 newspapers were used, 
starting out with 8,000 lines. A, B, 
and C schedules were run, depending 
on the size of the market addressed. 
The smallest schedule was 5,000 lines, 
the largest 8,000. September to July 
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was the campaign period. 

“We had top quality behind us, so 
the advertising job was simplified,” 
says Mr. Beuter, “but oddly enough, 
until we tackled the advertising in the 
right way, that very quality was prov- 
ing to be a selling handicap. A fea- 
ture of M. J. B. coffee is its strength 
and richness. We discovered there 
was some prejudice against the prod- 
uct because many people had got into 
the habit of using a lighter coffee. 
They thought ours was too strong. 

“This was where our educational job 
began. We came right out and boasted 
of our coffee’s strength with the 
‘Strength Essential’ series whose slogan 
was ‘Full Flavor at Any Strength.’ 
Every advertisement was built around 
a situation with dramatic value and 
human interest photographs. Simple, 
catchy language, short sentences, easy- 
to-read copy carried the ‘Strength Es- 
sential,’ later, the ‘Flavor Essential’ 
themes through to their logical con- 
clusion. There were some strip copy 
advertisements; others featuring the 
coffee testing table. Every advertise- 
ment attempted to give basic facts on 
coffee, always playing up the flavor, 
and the strength of M. J. B.” 

The 1939-1940 Winter-Spring cam- 
paign was of the strip type. Reason 
for developing this type of copy was 
to discover just how much additional 
reader interest might be obtained. 
“The answer seems to be, that we have 
built up considerably more reader in- 
terest even than we had previously,” 
says Mr. Beuter, ‘‘since 1940 sales per- 


centages are up again and we can trace . 


results directly.” The latest campaign 
ran in 180 newspapers with a schedule 
of 13,000 lines in the A classification, 
dropping down to some 6,500 lines in 
the C schedule. 


A radical break with tradition was 
to specify that M. J. B. coffee be run 
on the women’s pages of the news- 
papers instead of next to food adver- 
tising pages. This was a startling 
move when M. J. B. started it, but re- 
cent surveys have proved them correct 
in their reasoning that the woman’s 
page was read with a more leisurely 
frame of mind; that women either 
have or will take time to read women’s 
pages carefully; and that advertising 
copy on these pages does not have the 
competition it has on the food pages. 
“We believed we were right when we 
instituted this practice; results satis- 
fied us; and we are still specifying 
women’s pages for our coffee adver- 
tisements,”” says Mr. Beuter. 

Discontinuance of the practice of 
paying for dealer advertising was also 
the result of careful study. Object of 
this advertising was to win grocer sup- 
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port. Actually, investigations showed, 
it was having the opposite effect. 
Grocers would wait till a salesman 
came around to authorize advertise- 
ments before any would be run, so that 
copy would be held up and often 
would not appear at all. In instances 
where it did appear, there was always 
a tremendous amount of misunder- 
standing over the amount of advertis- 
ing, what to use, and so on. All in 
all, it generated more ill will than 
good will. ‘However satisfactory this 
type of dealer cooperation may be in 


some businesses, it does not seem to 
us a good practice in advertising 
coffee. So we discontinued it com- 
pletely.” 

Not altogether to the company off- 
cers’ surprise, but entirely to their 
satisfaction, M. J. B. received more 
dealer mentions after they cut out the 
practice of paying for such mentions, 
than it had on the cooperative basis. 
Reason was, that by using the money 
to develop consumer demand, by 
steadily building “M. J. B. Quality 
consciousness” through its own direct 


SALES REFORESTATION through 
Acorn Advertising 


Two years ago we set up a specialized serv- 
ice for the small advertiser, advocating 


selling copy plus continuity. Fifty new ac- 
counts availed themselves of the plan dur- 


ing 1938. 


One Hundred Fifty-five small merchants 


are now using continuity space. 


Nearly 200 merchants have been introduced 
to advertising for the first time, and have 


discovered that newspaper advertising, in 


Nashville, is a sure, quick and economical 


route to more business and bigger profits. 


3 


Nashville Barner, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


For detailed information write NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORP., Agent, 
Nashville or the nearest office of our representatives, THE BRANHAM co. 
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newspaper campaign, the company was 
actually sending more customers to the 
groceries and so honestly winning 
grocer-approval. 

But dealers had to be told what the 
company was doing. This was where 
the tightening of sales control became 
necessary. ‘“The best and biggest ad- 
vertising in the world would not be 
effective unless the dealer knew about 
it and was sympathetic and the sales- 
man was doing the required tie-in 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Price Cat- 


alog, and brochure. “Information on Sales 
Contest Operation,” furnished to sales and 
advertising executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbot Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


F THE NEW PUBLICATION 
ALL wow To SET UP A 
SUCCESSFUL DEALER SIGN PROGRAM" 


with actual case histories of successful pro- 
grams as used by representative national ac- 
counts, will be sent you free upon request. 
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General Offices, 1000 E. Kibby St. 
Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of 
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Prospects think of me as an 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Before My First Call! 


Yes! avTopoint BUILDS 
GOOD ADVANCE IMPRESSIONS 


Put your big selling-point where it will be 
seen many times a day—on an Autopoint 
business gift. Here’s an “‘ad’’ that won't 
reach the wastebasket! Thousands of 
prominent firms ‘‘break the ice’’ with 
Autopoint business gifts. Find out how 
. write for catalog and valuable Free 
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Book—-‘‘37 Sales Plans,’’ today! 

No. 153—Perpetual Calendar Memo Case 

Built-in perpetual calendar easy -to-remove 

loose 3°x5" memo sheets in walnut Bakelite 
molded case 
No. 52GS—Deluxe Autopoint 
Gold filled trim, inlaid crown 
on cap and tip. Bakelite molded 
Famous Grip-Tite Tip—lead 
can't wobble, twist, fall out 
Available for standard or Real 
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AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1809 Foster, Chicago, IIl. 
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FOR 
WHOMEVER 
YOU MAKE IT 


Copy with human interest 
appeal, with emphasis on 
full flavor at any strength, 
sent more and more coffee 
lovers to their dealers to 


ask for MJB. 


merchandising job,” says Mr. Beuter. 
“The dealer is your link between the 
advertising and the consumer and the 
salesman must see that the gap is be- 
ing properly bridged.” 

Once the company had its advertis- 
ing drive well under way, it set to 
work on its salesmen to see that they 
were familiar with the campaign, and 
that they were effectively selling the 
dealer. All salesmen were given a 
portfolio of current advertising proofs 
which they were required to show to 
every grocer called on. The portfolio 
was complete with schedules. Before 
the salesman was due to call, the com- 
pany would mail a slip to the dealer, 
sometimes in the shape of a humorous 
piece, announcing: “Smith (the sales- 
man’s name) has a story to tell you,” 
or “Smith has some pictures to show 
you that you'll get a kick out of; be 
sure and ask him about it next time 
he drops in.”’ 

Simple as this device was, it created 
a tremendous difference in the recep- 
tion the salesmen received and made 
it that much easier for them to tell 
the company’s advertising story. It 
also paved the way for the offering of 
point-of-sale advertising helps and 
banners. These dealer aids, standard- 
ized in size and simplified, were put 
out twice yearly and always tied in 
with the advertising themes then cur- 
rent. A close check was kept on sales- 
men to see that they adhered to the 
program laid down for them. The 
company finds that the salesman (with 
but few exceptions) who uses the most 
point-of-sale material ranks at the top 


or closest to the top in sales. 


It is often said that a salesman’s 
morale depends to a large extent on 
the known quality and reputation of 
the product he is offering. This is 
true up to a point, but salesmen’s 
morale will suffer, regardless of the 
reputation of the product he handles, 
if sales are not progressing. If he 
knows the commodity is good, and he 
is putting all he has into selling it, 
and still he doesn’t get the results he 
should, it is natural he should think 
the company’s advertising policy, or 
its merchandising, or something else 
is at fault, and this undermines his 
confidence. An inappropriate adver- 
tising policy will quickly be reflected 
in the salesman’s attitude. One of the 
first moves of the company, therefore, 
when it felt it had put its advertising 
policy right, was to explain it to the 
sales force and make certain they 
understood it and were ready to sell 
it to their customers. 

M. J. B.’s sales problem turned out 
to be, then, more than anything else, 
a straight problem of inappropriate 
and improperly directed advertising. 
Once the situation was analyzed, put 
right, and other factors coordinated 
with it, the sales curve started upward 
and it shows no indication of going 
into reverse. 

“The amount you spent on adver- 
tising is important, of course,” says 
Mr. Beuter, “but where you spend it, 
bearing in mind the needs of your 
product, and how you direct your mes- 
sage, how you advertise your advertis- 
ing to your key intermediaries—these 
are the vital factors, as our experience 
shows.” 
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RCA 16 mm. SOUND FILM 
PROJECTOR MAKES YOUR 
SALES STORY SING! 


10% to 20% more brilliant pictures 


Designed by makers of RCA Photophone Equipment, used by film producers and 
exhibitors, this projector employs either 750 or 1000 watt lamps—has under- 
writers’ approval with both! In all, it’s better 16 ways—yet priced with the lowest 


OSTING no more than an ordinary 
projector, the RCA Sound Film 
Projector makes your sales story sing in 
a way that commands attention—because 
it provides the finest in pictures and 
sound. Oversize reflector, condenser and 
objective lens, make possible 10% to 
20% greater screen illumination. Film 
take-up equalizer and splendid electro- 
dynamic speaker are responsible for finer 
sound. Words and music are clear as a 
bell at either high or low volume. 
Extremely versatile, the RCA Sound 
Film Projector can be used with micro- 
phone or record player attachment. And 


For finer sound film projector performance—use RCA Tubes 
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* Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


its light weight means real convenience. 
Case handle is placed so you can carry 
it like a suitcase. 

Operating either with 750 or 1000 
watt lamps—both of which have under- 
writers’ approval—this projector may be 
run by anyone. Threading line cast on 
projection block makes threading ex- 
tremely simple. All size films are re- 
wound by motor—quickly. Cleaning and 
adjusting are easy, even for the most 
inexperienced. Compare this projector's 
features with those offered by any other. 
You'll agree—here is your best buy! For 
full details mail coupon. 
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1. Better sound reproduction 


2 WAYS 


2. Better, more brilliant projection 


3. Better, simpler threading 


4. Better and more efficient cooling 


5. Better take-up and rewind 
6. Better equalization 

7. Better operating ease 

8. Better input performance 
9. Better convenience 

10. Better framing 

11. Better tone 

12. Better accessibility 

13. Better versatility 

14. Better lubrication 

15. Better lamp service 

16. Better portability 


Educational Department (MA-9) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


Please send me complete information 
concerning the RCA 16 mm. Sound Film 
Projector. 
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Some Simple ABC’s about 
Aptitude-Testing for Salesmen 


Part II. of an article in two parts 


BY JACK KLEIN 


In Part I of this article, Mr. Klein re- 
viewed briefly some of the standard tests 
which are often used by consulting psy- 
chologists in appraising the real and 
potential abilities of salesmen and other 
classes of employes. Readers are referred 
to that article and to the editorial com- 
ment appearing with it, for a correct 
understanding of what follows. — The 
Editors. 


At the moment of writing this ar- 
ticle (May, 1940), there are many in- 
teresting experiments being conducted 
in these na. ee Lithography, cho- 
colates and candy, office equipment 
(other than the company me pone on 
later), drugs, textiles, oil and gasoline, 
It is my good fortune to be rather close 
to an observation post in following 
these experiments in the use of psycho- 
logical tests for salesmen. I cite these 
merely to indicate the widely-spreading 
interest, There is great hope that the 
literature of experiences with psycho- 
logical tests will soon grow and keep 
on growing. 

I have at hand, however, some re- 
sults of completed experiments or ex- 
periments which were conducted under 
my observation. In these there were 
definite and specific problems to be 
solved or special objectives to be 
achieved. In making this report I shall 
select only three case histories, because 
these seem to offer a wider variety of 
objectives and accomplishments. 

At the outset I want to say that the 
results to be given are not reported as 
final. It is too early to record final re- 
sults with an enthusiasm of an “Eure- 
ka, I have it!’ Many situations, con- 
ditions and circumstances may inter- 
vene long after this report is rendered, 

I submit these case histories as sug: 
gestive of a new approach to old 
problems, in the hope that sales execu- 
tives will find clues in them to apply 
to their own businesses. At any rate, 
there were results; and this is the first 
convincing step toward the acceptance 
of any tool to be used for profit-build- 
ing. 

Case History I: A Manufacturer 
Who Went into Direct Selling to 
Consumers. 

A manufacturer of burglary-protec- 
tive devices for homes, retail stores and 
factories produced a new type of prod- 
uct. The company announced that this 
new product would revolutionize the 
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industry. Initial distribution was affect- 
ed through their regular outlets among 
jobbers and dealers. Yet, for reasons 
which do not concern us here, that 
product died on the shelves, All pro- 
motional efforts failed to bring any 
measurable volume of repeat business. 

The answer to the problem, the com- 
pany decided, lay in selling the new 
device direct to the consumer, To do 
this so that there would be no sign of 
competition with their own regular 
trade, they planned to do their direct 
selling under a different name and 
through a separate company. 

They called in a man—let’s call him 
Sales Manager Brown—who had a 
record of accomplishments in building 
sales organizations, and said to him: 
“Here's an unusual assignment, We 
want to test the salability of the new 
product by direct selling. We want to 
test it by employing only two hand- 
picked men. You select one salesman 
you think can show us something. We 
will assign one man from our regular 
trade sales staff, Put these two to work. 
If they (or even one of them) show 
any encouraging results within a 
month, we will go ahead with a per- 
manent direct selling operation.” 


Tested Men Form Nucleus 


Sales Manager Brown knew the 
company wasn’t fair to itself in pin- 
ning its hopes on the performance of 
any one man, or of any two men. The 
assignment, however, fascinated him. 
He had had some valuable experience 
in selection of salesmen through psy- 
chological tests, and he said to him- 
self: “Wonder whether those tests can 
stand up under such unusual circum- 
stances.” 

He interviewed many applicants and 
finally picked one man—<call him 
Salesman Jones, Mr. Brown said later: 
“On my own personal judgment, I 
never would have hired Jones, He was 
thin, pale, 45, frail-looking; and his 
back was slightly deformed. Yet, his 
ratings showed him to be the best man 
for the job.” 

Salesman Jones made good from the 
start; whereas the salesman assigned 
by the company from its regular staff 
did not. (This latter man, incident- 
ally, was not tested). 


Encouraged, the company went 
ahead with its plans for direct selling; 
and put Sales Manager Brown at its 
head as general manager. 

When everything was set up, Sales 
Manager Brown ran his first classified 
advertisement for salesmen. There 
were 109 applicants, Of these, 85 re- 
turned to take the psychological tests, 
which was a prerequisite before any 
man could be hired. Mr. Brown want- 
ed only 15 men to start; but of the 
85 who went through the tests, he 
picked 18. Within three weeks, three 
of these had been eliminated. Fifteen 
remained as the nucleus of his new or- 
ganization. Those 15 produced. They 
were there, growing in volume, right 
up to the time the sales organization 
was disbanded (we'll come to that 
later). 


Haphazard Hiring Fails 


With 15 men as the backbone of a 
sales staff, Sales Manager Brown de- 
cided that he wanted as many men as 
he could get. He dropped selective 
testing. Any man who looked good 
and could meet ordinary standards was 
hired. Applicants came in large num- 
bers; were taken on in large num- 
bers—and left in almost equally large 
numbers. For a new organization at- 
tempting to build up, the turnover was 
heart-breaking. Out of 60 men who 
actually stayed for training or who 
started out to work, only three or four 
mediocre “salesmen” remained. (Com- 
pensation, incidentally, was on a 
straight commission basis. ) 

Aside from lack of man power, other 
trouble arose. The 15 original men al- 
most rebelled. In substance they said: 
“You're having trouble finding new 
producers. You'd hate to see us leave, 
wouldn’t you? Then, we want some- 
thing more than straight commission. 
We want salaries or promotion or 
some other form of reward for our 
loyalty to you.” 

Sales Manager Brown’s answer was 
to stop, immediately, hiring men on 
the catch-as-catch-can turnover basis. 
Once more he put into effect the selec- 
tion of men through psychological 
tests. Within the next two months he 
had a producing force of over 40 men. 
Too, the standards of production per 
man were rising with experience. 

What were Sales Manager Brown's 
own comments on this experience? 
Condensed, they would read as fol- 
lows: 

1. This was a brand new organiza- 
tion, breaking into a new field with a 
product that had “died” in the usual 
channels of distribution. It had to 
learn its job as it went along. But, to 
succeed, there had to be a good start 
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‘lest Markers 


N ITS issue of August | “Sales Manage- 

ment” publishes a list of 164 Test Mar- 
kets as selected for various sections of the 
country by 162 advertising agencies. 

Probably every national market research 
organization will tell you that they can serve 
you in‘ all of these markets. However, in 
practically every instance you will find that 
this service will be rendered locally by part- 
time correspondents. And this is an entirely 
different service than that rendered by the 
Hooper-Holmes Branch Offices and full-time 
personnel. 

Out of these 164 markets we have Branch 
Offices in 65. In addition, we have full-time 
men operating in and from 46 other of these 
test markets. This means that we have our 
full-time personnel located in 111 of these 


cities. Furthermore, close study of the re- 


maining places will show that many of them 
are practically suburbs of Branch Offices— 
such as New Britain, Troy, Pasadena, etc. 

This article also lists the 32 leading Test 
Markets which were named by 10 or more 
agencies. In 26 of these we have’ Branch 
Offices and in all the remainder our full-time 
men are located. 

Obviously you should consult us on any 


market research work in these Test Markets. 
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WHAT IS THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU? 
For 41 years (since 1899) this Bureau has 


been making confidential reports to insurance 
companies on applicants for all kinds of insur- 
ance, Most of these are made and written by 
trained Inspectors, all of whom are full-time 
men. Their work is supervised by 83 Branch 
Offices. They regularly cover 13,577 cities 
and towns in their insurance work and their 
efforts are supplemented by 55,000 part-time 


correspondents. 


Address all inquiries to Market Research Division, Chester E, Haring, Director. 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 


102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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with fairly good producers, There was 
only one way to select them: Through 
psychological tests. 

2. Psychological tests did more 
than help in selection. They gave con- 
fidence, assurance and power to the 
men selected. These men saw others 
turned down. They felt that they were, 
therefore, ‘made’ for this particular 
job. They knew Sales Manager Brown 
had a “picture” of their traits and 
qualities, Thus, there was a strong in- 
timate bond between them and their 
“boss.” 


3. Undoubtedly there were men 
among those who came and went who 
were equally as good, if not better 
than those selected by the tests. With 
those who were not required to take 
the tests, however, the strong, intimate 
ties did not exist. They felt themselves 
to be just men who were “trying it 
out.” 


Stalemate by F.T.C. 


I wish it were possible, in record- 
ing this case history, to point to an 
existing, flourishing organization. It is, 
however, no longer in being, The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission issued a com- 
plaint against the manufacturing com- 
pany for misrepresentation of its prod- 
uct. Because the statements about 
which the F.T.C. complained were the 
backbone of the sales presentation, the 
direct selling operation was disbanded. 
No final ruling has as yet been handed 
down by F.T.C.; but this company 
knew that salesmen on commission 
would not, could not, operate under a 
cloud of doubts. 

Up to its point of dissolution, how- 
ever, the value of psychological tests 
was demonstrated. Sales volume was 
rising steadily and in respectable pro- 
portions. Men, individually, were do- 
ing better and better. Costs per unit 
of sale were going down in a sharp 
curve. A “dead” product had been re- 
vitalized and was on its way to very 
wide acceptance. 


Case History Il: A Manufacturer 

of High-Priced Home Appliance 

Who Set Up a Branch as a 
“Model” for Dealers. 

This company makes a home appli- 
ance costing from $100 to $1,000 for 
complete installations. Their distribu- 
tion is through appliance wholesalers 
and dealers, plumbers, building con- 
tractors, etc. For many years this has 
been the central problem: How to help 
dealers find the right type of men to 
sell their product exclusively. Distribu- 
tors were willing to pay drawing ac- 
counts; and had been doing it. How- 
ever they had failed almost universally 
in finding men who could make good 
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or who would “‘stick” in selling this 
product exclusively. 

Sales volume was growing steadily 
and comfortably. Yet this was owing 
to the national advertising, to natural 
demand, and to the personal effort of 
the dealers themselves, The efforts of 
salesmen representing those dealers 
could not be credited with much of 
the rising volume. 

Over one year ago this manufacturer 
decided to establish a branch office in 
a mid-western city as a “model” for 
dealers. In this branch it was proposed 
to find, hire and train salesmen under 
the same conditions, terms and cir- 
cumstances as dealers faced or offered. 
If successful, the company could offer 
a workable plan to its dealer organiza- 
tion. 

For one year the branch failed to 
find or hold effective salesmen. It lost 
money consistently. It got nowhere. 

Then the company decided to try 
psychological tests and procedures for 
selecting salesmen. As one of the exeu- 
tives put it: “It certainly can do no 
harm at this stage; it may do some 
good.” 


Tested Men Tested 


They went about it scientifically, 
carefully and unhurriedly. Because of 
the nature of the product and service, 
most of the officers and chief execu- 
tives had an engineering education and 
experience. They were research and 
statistically-minded. 

The steps in the program were: 

1. They hired men as usual, with- 
out the influence of the psychological 
tests, but gave the tests to those men 
who were hired. In an analysis of the 
tests, they arrived at traits that the un- 
successful-for-them salesmen _possess- 
ed. This was a negative measurement 
but important in deciding on such 
levels of traits and qualities as should 
not be considered for employment. 

2. They studied and _ surveyed 
some salesmen who were successful in 
selling a product or service in the 
same ‘family group” as theirs. 

3. No. 1 and No. 2 put together 
added up to some specific psychologi- 
cal levels for hiring new men for the 
branch. A standard was set. Only new 
men who met that standard were taken 
on. 

The result, for the month of March, 
1940 (the last report available) : 

First: New men engaged during 
February and March on this standard 
began producing almost at once and 
kept it up consistently, 

Second: The month of March, as a 
result of the efforts of new men main- 
ly, showed a profit for the branch for 


the first time since it was organized, 

So pointed are the results that this 
company is planning a method, includ- 
ing the tests, to place before its dealer 
organizations. They are, however, still 
observing the branch operation to 
make sure that results are certain, def- 
inite and permanent. The issues should 
be plain and clear, one way or the 
other, within the next six months. 
Case History III: An Office 
Equipment Manufacturer Under- 

takes to Appraise Its Existing 

Sales Staff. 

Man power in any company is one 
of its most valuable assets. Consider 
the cost of finding, hiring, training 
and nursing salesmen to success. Con- 
sider the cost of hiring men, paying 
them or for them, who make good and 
“slip” into long slumps, or who re- 
sign, or who do not make good in the 
first place. When it is totalled up, the 
cost of men now employed in any 
company comes to staggering figures, 

“If,” said one manufacturer of of- 
fice equipment, “there is so much 
monetary and business value to pre- 
sent salesmen, and if we strain so hard 
and pay so much to find new men, isn’t 
it logical that we do everything pos- 
sible to maintain our salesmen, indi- 
vidually and collectively, at a high 
point of effectiveness?” 

This company, like so many others, 
does a good training and promotion 
job. It makes money, and so do its 
good salesmen. It cherishes and nour- 
ishes its salesmen. It tests any and all 
feasible plans or ideas which may offer 
some fruitful potentials. In the spirit 
of such research, it wanted to see if 
there was any value in psychological 
tests. 

The questions to which this company 
wanted answers, insofar as psycholog- 
ical tests were concerned, were: 


1. Is it possible to find clues to the 
personality traits and qualities in our 
present salesmen by which they can be 
helped to greater personal volume and 
earnings? 


2. Is it possible to assist manage- 


ment in determining which men 
should be hired ? 


3. When the executives decide a 
man should be let out, will these psy- 
chological tests help to corroborate or 
deny management opinion? 


4. Likewise, when a man is slated 
for promotion, will the tests reveal the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of that decision? 

One branch manager consented to an 
experiment in his branch. He said: 
“Some proof should be offered to me 
that psychological tests are accurate, 
authentic and scientific before I can 
make any recommendations to my su- 
periors.”’ 
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He added that if a “blind” test 
could be made of a cross-section of his 
present salesmen—if the psychological 
tests could grade men blindly, without 
knowledge on the part of the examin- 
er, in accordance with the actual record 
of his men—then he might be willing 
to report favorably on the wider use 
of psychological tests. 

The branch manager’s wishes as to 
procedure were met. The examiner did 
not see or interview the salesmen. He 
did not know their names, their back- 
ground, or their actual sales records. 
Through the answers that the salesmen 
gave to the psychological question- 
naires, he graded these men in accord- 
ance with their actual standing on the 
company’s records. The analysis and 
report were accurate to a fine degree. 

The result: New applicants in that 

branch are tested before being hired; 
also, plans are under discussion for 
possible application of psychological 
tests for appraisal of all the salesmen 
employed by this company. 
(In an early issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
we shall print a list of the questions 
executives are asking about aptitude test- 
ing—and their answers. Later articles on 
various phases of the same subject will 
amplify procedures now in use by men 
professionally engaged in serving the 
field, and will present case histories and 
experiences of companies that have ap- 
plied aptitude testing to their own oper- 
ation. Several of these will deal with 
aptitude testing for factory and office 
employes as well as for men in the sales 
department. Others will be limited strict- 
ly to a discussion of the application of 
testing procedures to the analysis of ex- 
perienced salesmen and to the hiring of 
new salesmen.—The Editors.) 
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(Continued from page 47) 


Apple Vendor 


A refrigerated apple nickel-in-the- 
slot machine has made its debut in 
Yakima, Wash., where apples are a 
major crop. The fruit is kept at 35 
degrees F. to preserve its crunchy 
juiciness. A series of trays, which are 
lighted from above, display the red- 
cheeked apples through a glass panel. 

Already in operation in Yakima and 
vicinity, several of the machines have 
fulfilled the hopes of a grozp of 
Yakima businessmen who are proinct- 
ing them. If they continue to dispense 
apples with the speed of chewing gum, 
the rest of the country will see them 
spotted in lobbies, stores, etc. They 
sell for about $300. 


Shaw-Barton, Inc., has been formed to 
take over the calendar, leather and advertis- 
ing specialty division of American Art 
Works, Coshocton, Ohio, J. S. Shaw, with 
Brown & Bigelow for 20 years, is president. 
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Lagging rush orders a headache? 
Arr Express is the cure. This super-swift service transports just about anything you 
can name—large or small, heavy or light. Overnight service at 3 miles a minute 
between key cities all over the country, with swift rail service to off air-line points. 
International coverage, too. Special pick-up, special delivery for added conve- 
nience and speed. When ordering, specify shipment this modern way. A phone 
call to RarLWAY EXPREss, 


AIR: 


Air Express Division, brings quick service. 
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ILLUSTRAVOX§ 


Chee MASTER 
SALESMAN 


HERE is the accepted mod- 
ern sales tool... . proved 
by more than 200 leading 
firms (like Goodyear, Ford, 
Chrysler, Montgomery- 
Ward, Westinghouse, Met- 


ropolitan Life, etc.) who Model 108-A, the 
i . ; - Lightest Weight Illus- 

are using over 35,000 Pa travex, for group pre- 
Ilustravox machines. oe sentations ... . other 
-~” models for audiences 


up to 1,000. 


@ Here's the surest way to increase your business NOW. 
Illustravox provides a slide-film picture presentation of your 
sales message accompanied by recorded music and voice— 
dramatic, convincing, attention-compelling, resultful! All this 
at a fraction of the cost of sound movies! 


@ Not only is Illustravox the master salesman ... . present- 
ing your sales message exactly as you want it told .... but 
it will also train better salesmen faster and at lower cost 
than other methods. Illustravox, your best investment, NOW! 
Details on request! 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


AGNAVOX 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


Agency Unifies Detroit and 
New York Branch Names 


The firm name of Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., Detroit, has been changed to 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., to 
conform to the title formerly used only by 
the New York branch of the agency. In 
unifying the names of the eastern and 
western divisions of the organization, which 
for the past several years have been oper- 
ated under identical management and own- 
ership, the agency will continue under the 
direction of the same executive group: 
C. W. Brooke, Guy C. Smith, Willard S. 
French, Sturges Dorrance and H. H. Ohl- 
macher. 


Mars, Inc., and Agency 
Share “Dr. I. Q.” 


What the average radio performer knows 
about the workings of the advertising 
agency that hires him to sell its clients 
products over the air is usually confined 
to an acquaintance with the casting direc- 
tor. That puts radio's “Dr. I. Q.” out of 
the category of an average radio performer, 
for “Dr. I Q.”", who quizzes members of 
theatre audiences each Monday night over 
the NBC-Blue network for Mars, Inc., is 
a vice-president of the agency that handles 
the Mars account. 

Around the offices of Grant Advertising, 
Inc., “Dr. I. Q.” is Lew Valentine. He 
joined Grant two years ago with the idea 
for the radio show in his pocket; the 
agency put him on the air with it for Mars, 
Inc.’s Milky Way and Forever Yours candy 
bars and made him vice-president of the 
agency in charge of radio. 

After 12 years in radio, this is Valen- 
tine’s first agency connection. He started 
out as staff announcer for a local station 
in Houston, Texas, became a director, then 
worked on several Mutual network shows 


including Mennen’s “Jury Trials” and Lehn 
& Fink’s “Life of Mary Southern.” For 
the agency his big job is conducting the 
“Dr. I. Q.” show, the agency's only net- 
work program although it handles a num- 
ber of local shows in Dallas and Chicago 
for local clients. 

This week Grant Advertising, Inc., 
opens a branch office in New York, headed 
by John C. Morrow. Valentine will make 
his headquarters there and will “commute” 
to the other offices of the agency—Dallas, 
where the company was started four years 
ago, and Chicago which is now headquar- 
ters—whenever they need his services. 


Agency Notes 

Lane, Benson, McClure, Inc., is the name 
of a mew agency recently opened in Chi- 
cago. William Noble Lane, until recently 
associated with Frank Steel & Associates, 
is president of the firm; W. Frank McClure, 
former vice-president of Critchfield & Co., 
executive vice-president and general man- 
ager; and John T. Benson, former account 
executive of L. W. Ramsey & Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

* * * 

Compton Advertising, Inc., New York, 
is offering in a page ad in the September 
issue of Fortune, a copy of “Mrs. O’Grady’s 
Glasses,” a 28-page booklet stressing the 
value of research in advertising and show- 
ing how the agency examines every cam- 
paign it creates through the glasses of Mrs. 
O'Grady, “the great American housewife.” 
Research workers, the booklet points out, 
conduct door-to-door interviews, mail sur- 
veys, jury tests, coupon tests and heart-to- 
heart talks with Mrs. O'Grady to find out 
what particular promise she wants to hear 
about products on the Compton calendar. 


* * * 


The First Advertising Agency Group will 
hold its 1940 convention in St. Louis Sep- 


$ 


SALES AGENCY WITH A FOLLOWING WILL 


HIKE YOUR SALES 


HEADED by a man 

who managed 
this territory suc- 
cessfully for 15 years 
for one of the world's largest to- 
bacco companies, this hard-hit- 
ting sales organization is available 
to a few more manufacturers of 
consumer goods selling through 
drug, grocery, tobacco and nov- 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 


elty stores. Valuable contacts 
already established with leading 
wholesale houses and Southwes- 
tern chain buying offices. Write 
Box 747, Sales Management, for 
full particulars. 
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tember 27-28. Lee Donnelley, head of Lee 
Donnelley Co., Cleveland, is president of 
the network. 

e © « 

Transamerica Advertising Agency Net- 
work, organized in 1938 as a national 
group of independently owned agencies, 
met for its first convention in Denver late 
in August and awarded honors to four of 
its members for outstanding work during 
the past year. Awards went to Jesse 
Gorov, president of Jesse Gorov Co., Chi- 
cago, for “the most outstanding contribu 
tion to marketing economics’; to R. H. 
Byrum, of the Byrum Advertising Agency, 
Denver, for “outstanding work in agricul- 
tural advertising’; to Jack D. Rittenhouse 
of the Mercury Advertising Agency, Fort 
Wayne, for “the most valuable contribution 
to agency operation’; and to Charles D 
Meissner of Charles D. Meissner, Advertis- 
ing, Milwaukee, for ‘outstanding excel- 
lence in copy.” 

* 2 

Milton N. Gilbert has opened the Gil- 

bert Advertising Agency in Rochester, N. Y 
* * * 

Beaumont & Hohman, Inc., has opened 
a New York office, bringing the number 
of branches of the agency up to twelve. 
C. S. Yarnell will manage the new office. 


Personnel Changes 


Walter M. Swertfager, for the past four 
years director of advertising, sales promo- 
tion and public relations for Seagram-Dis- 
tillers Corp., New York, has joined Ward 
Wheelock Co., Inc., as an account execu- 
tive in the New York office. Before join- 
ing Seagram, Mr. Swertfager was associated 
with Lord & Thomas. 


Walter M. 


Swertfager 


Henry R. Turnbull has resigned as ac- 
count executive with Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc., Chicago, to join Maxon, Inc., 
New York, in the same capacity. 

Mark I. Moffett, formerly advertising 
director of the Nashville, Tenn., Times, 
has been named vice-president and business 
manager of Advertising Associates, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mann Holiner, for several years head of 
the radio department of Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., New York, has joined the radio de- 
partment of the Hollywood office of Benton 
& Bowles, Inc. Don Cope, for three years 
director of West Coast programs for Ben- 
ton & Bowles, has been transferred to the 
New York office as assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of radio. 

William Ashley Anderson, formerly with 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., and N. W. Ayer & 
Son, has joined Donovan-Armstrong, Phila- 
delphia. 

John F. Reeder, vice-president and for- 
mer manager of the Detroit office of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., has been transferred to 
New York to become manager of the con 
tact department in that office. He will 
continue, however, to supervise the Packar.i 
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Motor Car Co. account. George W. Davis, 
formerly Mr, Reeder’s assistant, has been 
named manage: of the Detroit office; Elton 
F. Hascall, a member of the new business 
department of the agency, has been ap- 
pointed contact supervisor for the Detroit 
office; and Howard K. Jones, formerly in 
the contact department of the Detroit office, 
has been made a member of the New York 
contact staff. 


John F. Reeder... 
Y & R, New York. 


contact manager. 


The appointment of Holland E. Engle as 
director of radio for Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee, has been announced by the 
agency. For the past four years director 
of radio for Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago, 
Mr. Engle was previously Western division 
program director for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


Holland E. Engle 

. . . Cramer-Kras- 

selts radio. di- 
rector 


Davis & 


Anderson, 
York, has announced the appointment of 
John M. Dolph and Robert L. Nourse, Jr., 
as members of the firm. Mr. Dolph, who 
was until recently assistant general manager 
of the Pacific Coast network of CBS, was 
formerly associated with N. W. Ayer & 


Platte, Inc., New 


Son and Ruthrauff & Ryan. Mr. Nourse 
was at one time head of his own agency 
and was recently connected with the Barton 
A. Stebbins organization. 


Account Appointments 


To: Dan B. Miner, Los Angeles, Italian 
Vineyards Co., to handle promotion for 
the domestic wines produced by the com- 
pany in Southern California. . . Sher- 
man K, Ellis, New York, National Refin- 
ing Co., Cleveland, marketers of petroleum 
products in the middle western states. . . . 
Charles W. Hoyt, New York, Burnham & 
Morrill Co., Portland, Maine, packers of 
B & M baked beans and other foods. 

To: Hal A. Salzman, New York, Ameri- 
can Council of Style and Design, an asso- 
ciated group of manufacturers, textile firms, 
retailers and designers “established to make 
New York the style center of the world.” 
ae Compton Advertising, New York, 
G. Krueger Brewing Co. . Cramer- 
Krasselt, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. . . . Erwin, Wasey, 
M. J. Holloway Candy Co. . . . Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, Num Spe- 
cialty Co. . . Ward Wheelock, Seagram 
Ancient Bottle gin and Seagram V.O. Cana- 
lian whisky. 
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Business — Consumer 


Relations 
(Continued from page 49) 


Grade Labeling Experiment 


Whether or not consumers want 
grade labeling is the determination 
sought to be made by a program which 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is pushing with all its might. 
This matter of A-B-C labeling has 
long been one of the goals put at the 
top of the list of organized consumers. 
It has produced ardent camp followers 
for and against among consumer lead- 
ers, and the canning industry has been 
pretty well set against grading with 
the alphabetical designation, and have 
stood out for “descriptive” labeling. 
This has been tried in several notable 
instances, with much applause from 
some consumers. 


Packers Being Lined Up 


The call for grade labeling persists, 
however, and now the purpose is to 
find out what the public wants. The 
Agricultural Marketing Service is lin- 
ing up packers who are willing to sub- 
mit their output to continuous govern- 
ment inspection and grading. These 
packers cooperate to the limit—have 
changed their plants to meet AMS re- 
quirements for proper equipment and 
sanitation. The initial work in the 
grade labeling program is among bu¢ 
a few packers, but will be extended if, 
and as fast as, enough substantial 
ground is built for furthering the 
project. Canned fruits and vegetables 
are included in the present AMS ef- 
fort. (SM 8/15/40, “Schuckl and 
U. S. Products Co. Adopt Grade 
Labeling.” ) 


Program to Carry Through 


But it is not the idea of the AMS 
that this effort is to stop there. The 
aid of the home economists has been 
enlisted, and through the American 
Home Economics Association, the 
grade labeling program will be taken 
to students in both schools and col- 
leges, and then on to the principal 
consumer-buyer—the home-maker. The 
plan is to have the experiment super- 
vised all the way from the cannery to 
the consumer, and if possible settle 
once and for all this problem of grade 
labeling. The home economists will 
obtain and list consumer reactions to 
the AMS program, and the results it 
is expected will give the consumer 
answer. 


(Advertisement) 
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Flashes 


| No By Guess and By Golly 
on What Do Readers Want | 


“Different”? Magazine 


A business magazine said to be dif- 
ferent from all predecessors makes 
its debut in the packaging field 
September 20. 


Editorial contents will be what 
the reader wants to read, and not 
what the publisher thinks he ought 
to read. The formula was evolved 
after extensive research among ex- 
ecutive subscribers to other business 
papers. 


Distribution of the new magazine 
has been scientifically worked out 
on the basis of alloting copies on a 
sliding scale in exact proportion to 
the buying power and influence of 
the readers—instead of using lists 
of firms or officers or depending on 
the type of reader who can be sold 
a subscription. It is claimed that by 
this method of scientific reader 
selection over 75% of the buying 
power of the packaging field can be 
reached with a circulation of less 
than half of all known buying units. 
Preliminary checks showed that 65% 
of these new circulation lists were 
not receiving any other packaging 
publication: 


Advertisers using both full and 
fractional pages are guaranteed posi- 
tions either facing or next to reading 
matter. 


“Why didn’t someone think of 
this before?” has been the comment 
of many business men who have 
seen plans and dummies for this 
new publication. such re- 
sponses the publishers have con- 
cluded that the new venture is not 


only unique but logical and sound. 


From 


Although complete details are still 
cloaked in mystery, advance copies 
are now off the press. Advertisers 
and their agencies may obtain them, 
and satisfy their curiosity, by writ- 
ing to the Editor of Sates MANAGE- 
MENT. 


( Advertisement) 


Every American Firm Should 
Send Out This Letter 


Bombs bursting over England are echoed 
in black headlines here, and everyone is 
bound to be heartsick at the slaughter. But 
we have to be soberly realistic. Our private 
and national task is to keep plugging away, 
maintaining “business as usual’’ if possible 

This thought is ably expressed in the 
following letter of R. E. Atha, of the Kan- 
sas City office of J. A. Folger & Co., to all 
members of his organization. 

“You have been bombarded by the news- 
papers and the radio with distressing and 
ceaseless war news until undoubtedly it has 
become a large part of your thought and 
conversation. It must be true that it is as 
upsetting to you and your customers, as it 
is to all of us, but the unfortunate fact 
remains that there is very little we can do 
individually. 

‘We have been through other periods of 
hysteria in the past and in time our prob- 
lems have been solved. It is a fundamental 
fact that business and all constructive ac- 
tivity must continue. Your part and mine 
is to continue to work with confidence and 
sincerity, knowing that our business, our 
families and our customers are best served 
through this plan. Our country has the 
resources and the leadership to handle the 
international problems and our defense 
program. It is our job to help keep indus- 
try normal and sound, 

“You need no assurance other than past 
experience to know that we will develop 
our territories, expand our frontiers, con- 
tinue our advertising, support our merchan 
dising, maintain our quality and give the 
utmost in service and _ satisfaction with 
every transaction. Our business is a part 
of the economic and commercial resource 
of the nation, and it is the thousands of 
such businesses that give this country its 
industrial and financial strength 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for August 


R. E. AtHA 
J. A. Folger & Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


M. P. Brown 
Sales Manager 
Candies, Inc. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


Mires Kimpatu 
President 
Miles Kimball Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


“We are depending upon each of you 
in the field to do your part in building up 
sales and establishing confidence; just as 
we in the office intend to do our part with 
all the thought, help and energy at our 
command. We have adequate provision for 
cans, boxes, coffee, and all the manufactur- 
ing facilities necessary to go forward. 

“Let each of us resolve to fit into this 
picture, unhampered by fantastic thoughts 
or worries, feeling the security of the 
greatest nation on earth and the confidence 
and faith that right is right and will pre- 
vail.” 


Little Davids Can Still Swat 
Hulking Goliaths; Witness: 

Is your comparatively small company 
overshadowed by a larger competitor? Does 
that competitor have greater prestige and 
a higher price? Then perhaps you have 
an advantage which is worth capitalizing. 

M. P. Brown, sales manager of Candies, 
Inc., Fort Worth, does just this in a letter 
to customers who are dealing with his 
rival. With the opening switched around 
to suit individual circumstances, it has 
changed many a response from “not inter- 
ested” to ““O.K., send your representative.” 

“This morning I received a report from 
Mr. Traweek, written after his recent visit 
to your store, He wrote: 

“"Says he has decided to stick with 
Blank Line 100%.’ 

“And, of course, that made me feel 
pretty badly. 

“Blank’s Candy is a mighty fine line— 
as good as you'll ever find on the American 
market—and you can do some good busi- 
ness with their merchandise. 

““But—Blank’s leading packages are sold 
at $1.50, against $1 for ours. So we don’t 
consider them as competitors in any sense 
of the word. They supply one market— 
we supply another. They go in for superla- 
tive packages, and we are more modest in 
that respect. But I hope you won't lose 
sight of the fact that the inherent quality 
of our candy is the equal of anything manu- 
factured in America today. What's more 
important, the pablic knows this. 

“It seems to me this is just about the 
same as handling five and ten cent cigars. 
The buyer of five-cent cigars is a good 
customer—but he doesn’t feel like spending 
ten cents. And it's the same with two lines 
of quality candy; some buyers want the 
$1.50 package, but many do not—so if you 
handle both there isn’t any question about 
doing more business and making more 
money. 

“I truly hope you will reconsider the 
matter, and that we may continue to serve 
you as in the past. The enclosed order- 
blank will make it easy to say “Yes.” 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


What Do You Do When a 
Prospect’s Interest Wanes? 


Of course you try to revive his interest 
in every way. One of the ways is through 
letters. Here are a pair of letters that have 
demonstrated their effectiveness in bring- 
ing to life a prospect whose attention has 
almost expired. The first is by E. Clifford, 
of Crystal Tube Mfg. Co., Chicago, makers 
of Sylvania cellophane products. 

“Like many other companies, we follow 
up mail inquiries three or four times by 
letter. Then if an order or a request for 
further information fails to materialize, 
such prospects are consigned to what we 
term the ‘morgue.’ 

“Every once in a while, a prospect is 
kept alive longer than usual. It isn’t be- 
cause he’s given us any encouragement— 
but because our sales department has ac- 
quired such an intense interest in him that 
dire looks and even more dire comments 
fall on the unsuspecting head of the file 
clerk who raises a finger to remove his 
card from the active file. 

“You are one of those prospects—it’s 
been many weeks since you’ve asked us to 
quote—and we've never had the pleasure 
of receiving an order from you. But we 
just can’t give up the idea of making you 
a Crystal Tube customer. 

“Won't you give us another opportunity 
to figure with you on your cellophane re- 
quirements? We'd like to be of service to 
you and know that you'll like our products 
once you try them. 

“And then—and this is strictly a per- 
sonal motive—it’s going to give someone 
a lot of satisfaction to be able to say ‘I 
told you so’ to that section of the Sales 
Department who voted to start your ‘card 
on its way to the ‘morgue.’ ” 

The second astute plea to “come home, 
all is forgiven” has a novel adjunct. At- 
tached by a string to the letterhead is a 
business reply envelope, which ties right 
into the opening paragraph. It is by Sisal- 
kraft Co., Chicago, and is—we think 
expertly phrased. 

“You probably get very few letters with 
no strings attached and, unfortunately, ours 
is no exception. 

“We are still hopeful that you will favor 
us with a repiy to our recent letter, telling 
us why your name has been missing from 
our active order file since January 1st of 
last year. 

“With the many sales helps we have 
available for you, plus the fine quality of 
Sisalkraft, plus the profit which awaits you 
with Sisalkraft sales, we are inclined to 
think it just slipped your mind. 

“Won't you please send us your reply 
or order today?” 
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Spot” ... Client with new program needs 
listeners’ coincidental check in Miami. Wants 
tabulated information Saturday morning. 
Network and agency find only Ross Federal 
has resident trained representatives enough to 
complete job on time. Saturday morning finds 
completed survey on execusives’ desk in New 
York ) Astonishing to the network execu- 


tives, the speed of this survey was and is just 


every day work to Ross Federal. Within easy 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION. 18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Thanksgiving Eve, Major Network “On The 


reach of every community, town, village and 
city, there are trained, bonded Ross Federal 
representatives ready to go into action at a 
moment’s notice > That explains why indus- 
try as a whole depends on Ross Federal studies 
for accurate research of consumer markets. 
Don’t wait until the last minute to find out 
about this vast organization. Get in touch with 
a Ross Federal representative today. He will 
tell you of the many ways you can profitably 


employ research in your business. 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Figure-USING Journal 


A demand for facts 
analyzed and simply interpreted—by adver- 
tisers, business men and the public at large 


accurate, carefully 


led to the creation of the 
Journal’s Statistical Department. 

As business grows and as complexity in- 
creases, the need for facts grows propor- 
tionately, and offhand one would assume 
that newspapers throughout the land 
would seize with eagerness all figures 
showing significant business trends both 
national and Jocal, as well as figures reflect- 
ing broad economic changes. But this 
hasn’t come to pass. 


Providence 


This does not mean that newspapers 
don’t publish figures. It does mean that 
the vast field of local business with its 
background of market information, is 
either neglected entirely or covered only 
in a hit-or-miss fashion. The _ typical 
morgue cannot furnish the proper back- 
ground for this type of editorial service. 
For instance, imagine a_ reporter into 
whose hands had fallen the latest figure 
disclosing the number of electric refrigera- 
tor sales in the state scurrying through 
clipping after clipping—with a deadline 
half an hour away—struggling to discover 
whether the total for the month just 
ended was highest or lowest on record or 
in the middle and whether the change from 
the preceding month— assuming that he 
could find that figure — was due to seasonal 
influences. 


Quite aside from the news angle it 
seems fair to assume that newspapers 
should utilize to the utmost all facts 


describing their markets in order to render 


to their advertisers clear-cut pictures of 
what 


at money invested in advertising in 
their papers actually purchases. It is 
hardly enough to say that 108,452 


families read the Evening Bulletin. There 
are families and families. Those who buy 
space in that medium have a right to 
know considerably more about _ their 
audience than that jt numbers 108,452 
families. Where they live, their national 
characteristics, how they earn their living, 
the size of their incomes, types of homes 
and home equipment, amounts normally 
spent for various luxury and _ necessity 
items—are some of the many facts any 
newspaper can secure and which have a 
direct bearing on sales potentialities. 

A properly organized department in 
any newspaper can serve the double func- 
tion of serving advertisers through the pro- 
motion department of the paper and also 
through supplying interesting and valuable 
facts to the editorial department for the 
news columns. 

Such is the broad set-up of the statistical 
department of the Providence Journal and 
Bulletin as directed by Constance Harris, 
Statistician. The department was organ- 
ized nine years ago and is now well-known 
among advertisers and local business 
people in Providence who constantly make 
use of the department's facilities. 

The department: 

1. Collects, files and indexes market and 
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business facts and figures, both local and 
national ; 

2. Answers questions asked by adver- 
tisers and by advertising agencies; 

3. Analyzes markets to determine Prov- 
idence’s position in relation to that of other 
cities ; 

4. Furnishes local and general adver- 
tising salesmen with facts which will help 
them sell space in Journal-Bulletin papers; 

5. Writes, each week, Rhode Island 
Business Trends for the Providence Sun- 
day Journal; 

6. Prepares, each week, a review of 
books on business headed Business Publica- 
tions for the Sunday Journal; 

7. Designs and draws all charts includ- 
ing business line charts, Rhode Island 
Economic Pattern charts, Rhode Island 
Business at a Glance, and occasionally 
charts pertaining to government finance; 


[Rhode Island Economic Pattern _| 


R. I. Mills Account for Half of All Wool and Worsted Goods Production 
in U. S.—State Holds High Rank in Other Industries 
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The Providence Journal localizes its 


business page by showing through both 
charts and text the resources and the 
business-thermometer readings of Rhode 
Island and the city. In addition to the 
contributions of the Statistical Depart- 
ment to the business page, other major 
activities include ammunition for the 
sales force, feature articles for the Trade- 
Aid Bulletin. 


8. Writes, each month, an article based 
on figures of interest to grocers and drug- 
gists for Trade-Aid Bulletin; 

9. Answers questions of fact and thus 
serves not only other departments of the 
paper but also the public at large; 

10. Provides promotion department with 
factual information which is incorporated 
in trade paper advertising; and 

11. Compiles figures for market data 
books and for the Journal Almanac. 

The department's working equipment 
consists of two distinct types of informa- 


tion, kept in two separate sets of files. 

One type, often referred to as market 
data, includes, for the most part, facts 
derived from various government censuses, 
surveys by  private-industry research 
groups, and records of business concerns. 
Figures from these sources pertain to 
people, homes, occupations, incomes, manu- 
facturing, trade, agriculture, consumer 
habits and likes and dislikes, and operat- 
ing expenses of various kinds of businesses. 

The other type of information consists 
of both local and national business facts, 
figures which come in regularly every 
week, every month or every quarter. 
These include sales of new automobiles, 
bank clearings, passenger car and truck 
registrations, bank debits, savings deposits, 
building contracts, building permits, car- 
loadings, commercial failures, cotton con- 
sumption, cotton spindle activity, cost of 
living, department store sales, electric re- 
frigerator sales, electric power used by in- 
dustries, manufacturing employment, ex- 
ports, food shipments, gasoline sales, gas 
company statistics, life insurance sales, 
payrolls, port receipts, retail sales by kinds 
of stores, demand deposits, loans and dis- 
counts, oil burner sales, real estate statis- 
tics, and wool and worsted mill activity. 

These are the figures appearing regularly 
in Rhode Island Business Trends write-ups. 
In addition, other figures, as available, are 
used in the Business Trends section. These 
cover subjects such as farm income, unem- 
ployment, recreational business, travelers to 
foreign countries, tax statistics, family ex- 
penditures, and various Bureau of the 
Census releases. 


Write-ups of figures for news columns 
present facts, unbiased by opinion. Since 
one figure by itself carries little meaning, 
interpretations of facts revealing business 
stress comparisons with other periods and 
with that which is happening in other sec- 
tions of the country. The arrangement of 
figures in tabular form makes possible 
quick, accurate analyses, and for the more 
important of the business series seasonal 
indexes have been computed. A statement 
of the change due to normal seasonal in- 
fluences not only clarifies the situation but 
also, at times, prevents erroneous con- 
clusions. 

Supplementing the Business Trends 
write-ups each week is the “Rhode Island 
Economic Pattern,” a picture chart feature 
showing various aspects. of Rhode Island's 
economic set-up. These charts, based on 

. figures, reveal population characteristics, 
occupations, industries, incomes, housing 
facilities, consumer expenditures, buying 
habits, and many other factors. Reader 
interest, even among business men, has 
proved to be markedly greater in these 
picture charts than in tables of figures. 

Most important from internal manage- 
ment’s standpoint, however, are functions 
in connection with the advertising depart- 
ment. A description of these functions has 
been left until Jast because various 
branches of the advertising department 
make use of statistical department prod- 
ucts which have appeared in the news 
columns. 

Weekly summaries and clippings of the 
Rhode Island Business Trends section of 
the Sunday paper placed in the hands of 
advertising representatives, agencies, and 
local salesmen provide those engaged in 
the selling of advertising space with up-to- 
the-minute information about business con- 
ditions in the Providence-Rhode Island 
area. Armed with factual data the sales- 
men are prepared to give advertisers con- 
cise accounts of what's happening in this 
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market. Often the knowledge of facts 
which enables a salesman, at the crucial 
moment, to come forward with a remark 
such as “Payrolls of workers in Rhode 
Island last month were 20% higher than 
those of a year ago!” counteracts a pes- 
simistic attitude and this in turn leads to 
favorable consideration of Providence as a 
city in which to run an advertising cam- 
paign. 

Then there are requests for specific in- 
formation. Advertisers want to know how 
Providence compares with other places. 
They write, telephone and wire to find out 
about business conditions, diversifications 
of industries, income, amounts spent for 
various commodities ranging from soap 
and cigarettes to automobiles and homes, 
and reserve purchasing power in the form 
of savings. 

Typical of the more unusual requests 
are the following taken at random from 
the files: Number of office wofkers in 
Providence, definition of wholesale and re- 
tail trading areas, number of weeks of 
work required by the average wage-earner 
to pay for new automobiles in 1938 as 
compared with number of work weeks in 
1927, percentage of home building in the 
speculative construction class, the con- 
tribution which Providence makes to the 
industrial life of the nation, rentals by sec- 
tions of the city, number of strikes in 
Rhode Island during the past 10 years. 

Another routine function of the statis- 
tical department consists of preparing and 
writing each month an article for the 
Trade-Aid Bulletin. These articles in- 
terpret figure facts covering topics of in- 
terest to grocers and druggists. The fol- 
lowing—titles of a few of the more re- 
cent articles—will servé to indicate subject 
matter: Business Level in Rhode Island at 
Highest Peak in Nine Years; Analysis 
Shows Low Per Capita Drug Store Sales 
in Providence; Merchants Will Benefit 
from Most Complete Census in History; 
Designation of Quality on Labels Would 
Build Consumer Confidence; and, Scientific 
Merchandising of Vital Importance to Re- 
tailer. 

The _ statistical department 
operates with the promotion department in 
supplying the facts which the promotion 
department uses in trade magazine adver- 
tisements and in various direct mail pieces. 
All kinds of facts—from barnyard statistics 
to figures showing Providence as a test 
market are incorporated in promotion 
copy, and some promotion material, i.e., 
Business Digest, is made up entirely of 
figure tabulation. 

In addition to the regular work for the 
news, advertising, and promotion depart- 
ment, the statistical department performs 
various miscellaneous tasks, among the 
more important of which are: the prepara- 
tion of the Market Data section of the 
Journal Almanac; the compilation of fig- 
ures for the Providence Market Data Book; 
the forecasting of elections and the writing 
of special feature articles. 

The statistical set-up at the Journal- 
Bulletin is not an expensive luxury; in- 
stead it is a department which more than 
justifies its cost on two. scores, the fist 
being the facilities rendered to the adver- 
tising and promotion departments and the 
other the efficient copy service it provides 


tor the columns ox the papers. The plan 
could be followed with equal profit by 
many other papers. Reasons why this 


Providence service still remains unique are 
that many newspapers have not yet sufhi- 
ciently considered the problem. They have 
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ailed to realize that the business news- 
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field offers an abundance of material and 
they have not visualized the reorganization 
of both staff and file systems which would 
be a prerequisite of the efficient handling 
of business and market features. 


National Transitads Starts 

National Transitads, Inc., recently 
formed, has opened executive offices in the 
Squibb Building, New York, and the Wrig- 
ley Building, Chicago, and branch offices 
in forty large cities. The new company 
offers car card space on “over 80% of the 
advertising circulation of the nation’s street 
cars, subways, motor coaches, elevated and 
suburban trains,’ and by the end of last 
month had signed “over $1,000,000 worth 
of national advertising.” 

Transitads will handle all national ad- 
vertising accounts through recognized ad- 
vertising agencies, “allowing the full, 
standard agency commission.” Agency- 
prepared copy, the company believes, ‘will 
tend to improve the general tone of transit 
advertising and thus increase the inherent 
value of this important medium for both 
national and local advertisers.” 

Rate schedules will be based on official 
reports by transit companies on their daily 
rider circulation. 

Although Frank Ellis, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 
is a director of Transitads, it was explained, 
the Wrigley company has no ownership 
interest in it. George E. Frazer, sales 
consultant, is president of Transitads. A 
third director is Walter Draper, president 
of Cincinnati Traction Co. The executive 
staff includes Stanley M. Fewster, S. C. 
Collier and Byron E. Wrigley. 


Magazine News 

Stage, ‘‘an entirely new type of maga- 
zine,” devoted to the legitimate theater, 
radio, movies, opera, music, etc., will ap- 
pear October 28, under the editorial direc- 
tion of Alexander King, from Life, and 
Alexander Ince, for 28 years publisher of 


Alexander 
King 


W illiam 
Rhinelander 
Stewart 


International 


Wil- 
liam Rhinelander Stewart will be president; 


Theatrical Life, in Central Europe. 


Robert Ames, advertising director; Paul 
Meyer, assistant advertising director. 
Messrs. King and Stewart “solemnly prom- 
ise to eat any page that doesn’t . . . main- 
tain highest possible reader-interest.” 


AWAITING 
Your ACCEPTANCE... 


To you, Mr. and Mrs. U. S. Public, the 
management of the Hotel Lexington is bend- 
ing a most attentive ear! For, many of you 
will soon be coming to this city—and we are 
eager to have you “accept” the hospitality of 
“New York's friendly hotel.’ This will be, 
indeed, an honor for us—and we sincerely 
promise, a pleasure for you. 

All of the accommodations available here 
—ranging from the palatial Governor's Suite 
to the minimum-rate $4.00 rooms—offer every 
comfort and convenience... outside location, 
combination tub and shower bath, circulating 
ice-water and four-station radio. And this hotel 
is the home of the famous Hawaiian Room! 

So, may we hear from you as to when you 
will be making your “acceptance” trip to 
New York? Just set a date and we'll make 
reservations for you! 


HeTel Lexindlon 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. and Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48" ST., NEW YORK 


For the best 
VACATION 
' You Ever Had 


Nowhere else will you find sueh 
facilities for sport and recreation. 
Located in the heart of this great 
city, one block from Lake 
Z Michigan, you will enjoy swim- 
ming at the fine sandy beaches. 
Lincoln Park, one of the true 
beauty spots of the world, is just 
y a few blocks north of the Knick- 
\ erbocker. Here, golf courses, ten- 
i, nis courts, and bridle paths will 
\ Ras delight even the most profession- 
f al sportsman. @ Fora gay vacation, 
come to Chicago; make your 
headquarters at this modern and 
very newest Chicago hotel. 


4 
ALLAN G. HURST 
Manager = 


4 


CHICAGO'S 
HOTEL 


NICKERBOCKER 
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Vogue starts a newspaper campaign to 
present its “American Openings” fashion 
issues. . . . Modern Magazines have issued 
their “Fifth Survey of Housekeeping” and 
a “Survey of Drug Products.” . Time 
and Life executives are busy promoting the 
premieres of the March of Time movie, 
“The Ramparts We Watch,” in various 
cities. 

* * # 

With its September issue, Successful 
Farming has launched a program for 
“America’s second largest building market 
—the farm.” A $2,000 farm building and 
remodeling contest, and a dealer campaign, 
will be run from September 1, 1940, to 
December 31, 1941. There will be sixty- 
eight cash prizes for readers, for new and 
remodeled homes or service buildings, and 
$800 additional for dealers who counter- 
sign entry blanks for customers entering 
the major contest. . . . In 1938 Successful 
Farming conducted a ‘Successful Kitchens” 
contest which resulted in 20,000 entries 
and hundreds of dollars worth of building 
material farm sales. 

* * #* 

Net profit of Time, Inc., publisher of 
Time, Life, Fortune, the Architectural 
Forum and the March of Time films, for 
the first six months of 1940 was $2,287,- 
370.86, as compared with $1,815,076.05 for 
the similar period of 1939. 

* * &* 

Edward D. Mellinger, formerly promo 
tion manager of the Nassau Daily Review- 
Star, on Long Island, has joined the sales 
promotion department of Dell Publishing 
Co., New York. 

ee 

Asa Blish, formerly eastern manager of 
True Story, has been named adveitising 
manager of that magazine, succeeding Car- 
roll Rheinstrom, now an executive with 
Ward Wheelock Co., advertising agency. 


Asa Blish 


Business Paper News 

Joseph H. Riseley, for the last three 
years editor of NEMA News and press 
representative of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, has returned to 
the American Brewer, New York, as man- 
ager. . . . Clifford Strock has been ad- 
vanced from associate editor to editor of 
Heating & Ventilating, New York, suc- 
ceeding C. H. B. Hotchkiss, who has be- 
come vice-president of Ameresco, Inc., 
export representative for heating, ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment. 

* * 


The Beverage Times, New York, weekly 
trade newspaper in the beer, wine and 
liquor field, is now a member of the ABC. 

* * * 

American Druggist has issued a new rate 
card, effective with the January, 1941, 
issue. Circulation, with that issue, is being 
expanded to more than 65,000, and will 
“blanket the field of independent and chain 
drug stores, chain headquarters, hospital 
pharmacists, wholesale druggists and their 
salesmen. 
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Newspaper News 

American Press Association has added 
the more than 2,000 “Woodyard” country 
and suburban newspapers to its list as na- 
tional advertising representative. Wood- 
yard Associates has retired from this field 


Edward D. 
W oodyard 


Underwood & 
Underwood 


Charles Emde, 

vice-president, 

American Press 
Association 


John H. Perry 


and Edward C. Woodyard has joined the 
staff of APA. APA now represents 7,178 
smaller newspapers with combined weekly 
circulation of 11,198,000. The Woodyard 
brothers continue as owner-operators of 21 
weeklies in Delaware, Virginia and West 
Virginia. APA is controlled by John H. 
Perry, publisher, radio-station owner and 
president of Western Newspaper Union. 
“= 

The Memphis, Tenn., Democrat, “a 
modernized, streamlined, daily tabloid,” 
appeared this month with Joe Rosenfield 
as publisher; W. H. Adler, editor, and 
DeLisser-Boyd, Inc., national advertising 
representative. Another new tabloid 
is Newsday, a five-a-week afternoon paper, 
published at Hempstead, L. I., for Nassau 
County. Newsday is owned by Alicia Pat- 
terson and her husband, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim. 

* * @ 

Newspaper Groups, Inc., has announced 
“greater flexibility in space sizes and sub- 
stantial discounts for frequency of inser- 
tion” in the Pacific Comic Group and the 
new Central Comic Group. The Central 
Comic Group comprises the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Columbus Daéspatch, Dallas 
News, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, Omaha World-Herald, Toledo 
Times. The Houston Chronicle will join 
this group January 1. New members of 
the Pacific Comic Group are the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram, San Diego Union 
and Tacoma News-Tribune. 

* * * 
The Buffalo Evening News has an- 


nounced, with authorization of the Federal 
Communications Commission, that it will 
start broadcasting radio facsimile ads Janv- 
ary 1... . The Ithaca, N. Y., Journal, 
and the Oil City, Pa., Derrick have adopted 
Radio-Chart, syndicated weekly radio sec- 
tion. 
* * * 

The Hartford Courant is promoting a 
preparedness-boom in that area—notably a 
$250,000,000 back-log of orders at the 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft plant there. 


Radio News 


NBC billings climbed 12.9% in August 
to $3,738,262, and were up 10% in the 
first eight months to $32,128,576. CBS 
billings rose 22.8% im August to $2,875,- 
657 and 22.2% in the eight months to 
$26,404,427. Mutual’s billings in August 
gained 10.9% to $227,865. The NBC-Red 
network rose 8.2%, and the NBC-Blue was 
17.8% in the eight-month period. 


CBS held press previews of color televi- 
sion last fortnight, and hopes to see “sub- 
stantial progress” toward manufacture of 
such equipment by January 1. 

* * #* 

FM Broadcasters, Inc., announces that 
fourteen manufacturers are now producing 
frequency modulation receiving sets, most 
of them “combinations” to cover both 
standard broadcasts and the new system, 
and expects 50 FM stations to be on the 
air January 1, when this medium assumes 
a commercial status. 

* * #€ 

Station KFWB, Los Angeles, owned by 
Warner Bros. Pictures has signed a new 
five-year music license with ASCAP. 

os ¢ 


NBC ran a spread in business and gen- 
eral magazines recently, written by Clay 
Morgan, public relations director, to tell 
why “It’s great to be . an American 
broadcaster,” at this time when free, and 
honest, speech is prohibited in much of the 
world. 

e@¢s 

The Dallas Morning News and the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram began jointly to op- 
erate KGKO, Fort Worth, September 1, 
following FCC approval of purchase of 
half-interest in KGKO Broadcasting Cor- 
poration from the Fort Worth paper by 
the News. KGKO is being operated in 
conjunction with WFAA-WBAP, which 
the two papers have operated jointly almost 
continuously since 1922. 

* * * 

WDRC, Hartford, will put its FM sta- 
tion W1XPW on the air September 16 
with its own programs, staff and features. 

WORD, Spartanburg, S. C., joined 
the Columbia network September 1 as a 
member of its Southeastern Group... . 
WRNL, Richmond, Va., has become affili- 
ated with NBC as a Basic Blue network 
supplementary outlet. . The Westing- 
house stations WOWO and WGL, Fort 
Wayne, have appointed NBC as national 
spot representative. 

.s¢s 

NBC-Red network and NBC-Blue net- 
work have issued new rate cards to include 
expanded coverage. 

“ s 


Tom Flanagan has become magazine divi- 
sion manager of Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s publicity department. . . . George 
R. Clapp, formerly program director for 
WENY, Elmira, N. Y., has joined the 
Mutual network's program staff. 
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KTAR; Phoenix, expects to open a 
5,000-watt transmitter plant November 15. 


Magazines Make Money 


This Week reports a gain of more than 
$1,000,000 in advertising revenue in the 
first half of 1940, and says that ‘70 na- 
tional advertisers spent more money in 
This Week than in any other magazine.” 

A table attached to the report, quoting 
figures from Publishers’ Information Bu- 
reau, gives This Week a gain of 59.4% 
in advertising revenue for this period. Life 
rose 59.1%; Look, 43.3; American Home, 
43.2. 

* * * 

Look’s two September issues carry 84% 
more advertising than the same issues of 
1939. . . . The Family Circle has record 
September advertising volume. 


Record ABC Membership 


The board of directors of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, meeting at Princeton, N. J., 
September 20, will learn that ABC mem- 
bership is now at an all-time high in its 
25 years. On September 5, the bureau an- 
nounced 19 new members, bringing the 
total to 2,050. 

The newcomers are the Redding, Cal., 
Courter Free Press and Searchlight; Nampa, 
Idaho, Free Press, and Lock Haven, Pa., 
Express; eight Canadian weekly news- 
papers; the Beverage Retailer and Beverage 
Times, both of New York; the Canner, 
Chicago, and Butane-Propane News, Los 
Angeles; the Woman, New York, and 
American Cookery, Boston, and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 

ABC’s annual convention will be held 
at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 17 and 
18. 


Radio Listening Mounts 


The Cooperative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing reports in its semi-annual review that 
audiences in the last year have been the 
largest in the history of broadcasting. 

Audiences increased, CAB said, “at all 
times of day and night and in all income 


levels. . . . New programs, sponsored as 
well as sustaining, registered audience 
gains throughout the country. . . . Presi- 


dent Roosevelt's speech at Charlottesville, 
Va., on June 10, on the Italian declaration 
of war, scored the highest rating ever 
achieved by an address. . . . Dramatic pro- 
grams had their best year. 

Five programs which pushed up into the 
top 15 in popularity, CAB added, were 
Fibber McGee & Molly, Bob Hope, One 
Man’s Family, Pot o’ Gold and Fitch Band 
Wagon. 


Rate Differential Rises 


The local-national rate differential com- 
puted on the total cost of one line in the 
494 metropolitan newspapers in cities of 
50,000 and more population, continues to 
expand, the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers reports in a 52-page study. The 
average increase of national rate over local 
rate in the last.two years was found to be 
Breater on larger contracts—ranging from 
42.4% on the 5,000-line rate to 60.5% on 
the 50,000 line rate. 

Circulation and other data for 
Papers are included. 


these 


Prairie Farmer’s 100th 


_The Prairie Farmer, Chicago, will pub- 
lish a centennial number next January 11. 
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A circulation of between 340,000 and 400,- 
000 is expected, with no increase in adver- 
tising rates. The issue is being publicized 
by the Prairie Farmer and its radio station, 
WLS. 

William Welsh will do the cover, in 
four colors, and Lloyd Lewis will describe 
“A Century of Progress in Agriculture.” 
The issue will comprise 12 main sections, 
each with a special frontispiece, and bound 
in the four-color cover. 

The Prairie Farmer was founded by John 
Wright, only eight years after Chicago it- 
self was born. Burridge D. Butler is the 
present publisher. 


“Packaged Pools” at 
$1500 Make Debut 
on West Coast 


(Continued from page 26) 


pool, and other designs, which can be 
changed whenever new ideas are to be 
presented, or new demand develops 
among customers, 

Along with the pools, the Visitor 
sees everything new in springboards, 
high-diving towers, ladders, filtration 
and chlorination apparatus, brass and 
copper piping, chemicals, structural 
materials and fittings and accessories 
generally. The display is a complete 
department store devoted to the swim- 
ming pool, with department store 
price ranges. 

Behind Mr. Ilsley’s innovations, 
there is the Paddock prestige in spe- 
cial design pools. The company has 
built in California for Jack Benny, 
Bette Davis, Charles Boyer, Spencer 
Tracy, Joan Crawford, Bob Mont- 


‘gomery, Ginger Rogers, Shirley Tem- 


ple, Johnny Weismuller. It has also 
built pools for such clients as Walter 
Winchell and Tommy Dorsey at their 
Eastern homes. 

Recently, Mr. Ilsley became presi- 
dent of the company, upon the retire- 
ment of Pascal P. Paddock. With the 
opening of the swimming pool fair, 


Los Angeles and Pacific Coast demand 
has increased spontaneously. In other 
days, one or two swimming pool jobs 
a month was considered brisk bus- 
iness. Today, Paddock is building 
several pools every week, and the de- 
mand seems to have just started, 

And it isn’t the reduction in price 
alone. A large number of American 
families are discovering that the swim- 
ming pool is not only within their 
means, but that it can be fitted into 
the grounds of an average home. Also, 
that a pool is not a complicated luxury, 
but when properly designed, built, 
and equipped, need give no more 
trouble than a bathtub. 

Now that a pool can be bought in 
a package, thousands of families are 
discovering that they want one. 


LINES WANTED 


Established manufacturers’ agent seeks addi 
tional line for sale to New England market. 
Prefer specialties; have complete branch office 
facilities, including warehouse service if de- 
sired. Principally interested in line having a 
low or medium unit of sale, with repeat pos- 
sibilities. Please give full particulars. Box ,724, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Ready in 60-90 days. Can handle busy ad- 
vertising department in firm dealing with 
graphic arts, foods or drugs. At 30 have 
had several years experience in layout, 
packaging and display; copy, direct mail 
and media with top flight agency. Write 
Box 742, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York. 


HOLLYWOOD L’s 


Your product's role in Filmland 
(whether backstage, as “props,” or 
in use by the stars) makes arresting 
promotion material. 

Why not hinge something on this 
sure-fire angle? 

Suggestions made without obliga- 
tion: 


A. B. LAING (adv. ind.) 
8 yrs. at 3626 Lankershim Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


organizer, and a good trainer of men. 


and throughout Wisconsin. 


ARE YOUR MILWAUKEE SALES 
WHAT THEY SHOULD BE? 


If you're not completely satisfied with your Milwaukee and Wisconsin sales, | may 
be able to help through introducing you to a man who has a remarkable record as a 
salesman and sales executive. He is now sales manager of a reputable good-sized 
Milwaukee company and doing an excellent job, but opportunities there are limited 
because of an estate entanglement. Experience records prove that he is a good 


He is bright, hardworking and adaptable, and would quickly learn your line, its 
problems, its potentialities. He has a tremendous following with industry in Milwaukee 


He is 35, married, one child, and owns his own home. He's definitely worth con- 
sidering as manager of your Milwaukee office if you're not completely satisfied with 
current results in that prosperous city. 


Philip Salisbury, General Manager 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


Roy Steffen 
Karl Eitel 
Emil Eitel 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


an 
UAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICACO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 


YOU WANT 
PROFITS 


From DYNAMIC DETROIT 
— So do WE. If you are a 
manufacturer with products 
or equipment that can be 
PROFITABLY MARKETED in 
Michigan and Northern Ohio 
a group of DETROIT SALES 
ENGINEERS, Graduate 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
with PROPER INDUSTRIAL 
CONTACTS in this area are 


interested in receiving com- 


plete details regarding your 
products. Write, 


PAUL B. WALDIN 


308 BOULEVARD BLDG. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


How Farm, Rural, Small Town 
Families Buy Shown in N. Y. 
and National Studies 


Cortland County, New York, is going to 
be a conspicuous spot on the national sales 
map this Fall, if the best laid plans of 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife develop 
according to the information presented in 
“Consumer Purchases.” In this 72-page 
study marketing executives will find an 
analysis of how families living on farms, in 
small towns, and in the category of rural 
non-farm homes spend their money, for 
practically all types of products and serv- 
ices. 

And to thoroughly whet their appetites 
for complete information on this subject, 
which is of utmost importance to farm pub- 
lications and manufacturers selling in rural 
areas alike, the study goes a step further 
and gives the outline of a national survey 
which is in process of ‘daily composition. 
Two thousand farm homes, from all eco- 
nomic levels, types of farms, age groups 
and educational backgrounds, are now oper- 
ating as an observation panel, reporting 
day-by-day purchases, and making available 
a national record of expenditures and prod- 
uct preferences. 

Important information to be brought out 
in this national study will include: How 
much of my commodity do farm people 
consume per year? What variations are 
there in consumption at different economic 
levels? How far do people go to purchase 
my commodity? At what type of store— 
what size of town—do they trade most 
frequently? How often do they buy? .. . 
Behind the studies is the desire to show 
advertisers that (1) farm families’ pur- 
chases equal, sometimes exceed, those of 
townspeople; (2) they have larger families, 


| more children, bigger houses, are larger 


buyers of foods, clothing, rugs and car- 
pets, gasoline, oil, tires, etc.; (3) they buy 
an amazing quantity of silk stockings, face 
cream, powder, and other toilet requisites; 
and (4) own insurance far beyond the 
usual expectation, are club members, movie 
goers, and in general live a decidedly nor- 
mal existence. 

In the current study, “Consumer Pur- 
chases,” many pages are devoted to charts, 
in color, showing the use of products or 
services in the three residence classifica- 
tions, and by five income groups. Product 
classifications are as follows: Cosmetics 
and Drugs; Grocery Store Products; Wear- 
ing Apparel and Dry Goods; Home Equip- 
ment; Automotive, Insurance, Finance. In 
conclusion, seven pages of additional data 
spill over, from the same groups as above, 
in tabular instead of chart form. To cite 
just one example, take the case of packaged 


cheese. One chart shows the variations of 
use in the five income classes, and gives a 
total use percentage by families in all five 
classes as—town, 62%; rural, 54%, and 
farm, 42%. But, in the adjoining chart 
showing the yearly per family use of pack- 
aged cheese, the number of pounds used 
by town families is 27.4; of rural families, 
39.3; and of farm families, 39.8. This 
throughout the study where such a com- 
parison is possible, the observer is shown 
the use of products in terms of number (or 
percentage) of families, and also in bulk. 
The study is interspersed with comments 
regarding general classifications of products 
which afford highly interesting conclusions 
—such as the observation that although 
only 22.4% of the families in Cortland 
County live on farms, retail grocery dealers 
attribute 36.6% of all grocery sales to farm 
families. 

Marketing executives may get copies of 
this survey, and—we presume—data on the 
national study as soon as it is available, by 
writing Dr. F. R. Cawl, Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roto Advertising Power 
Shown by Gallup Surveys 


Rotogravure sections of Sunday news- 
papers have been intensively studied, via 
the Gallup Method, during recent years to 
determine their relative advertising effec- 
tiveness in comparison with the other sec- 
tions of the papers. In “Gallup Method 
Proves Effectiveness of Roto” is summed 
up the studies made in the 16 Sunday 
papers of 14 cities, and now available to 
advertisers. Roto advertisers practice “‘po- 
sitioning’” of their copy in the section 
which these reader traffic studies show to 
be tops, with 80% men, and slightly more 
than 80% women readers. Next thorough- 
ly read sections for men are comics, sports, 
and news and amusement sections. Women 
turn from roto to society, amusements, 
comics and news sections. Details of the 
method used in the studies, together with 
generat promotional material on the use of 
roto advertising make the study well worth 
while for the consideration of newspaper 
advertisers generally. Requests to Kimberly 
Stuart, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 


Boom Days in Cincinnati 


For several years advertisers in Cincin- 
nati have had available through the Times- 
Star of that city a unique service showing 
the best days for advertising based on city- 
wide payroll practice. This column has 
cited the service before, and is glad. to 
again call attention to "1940 Payroll Poll,” 
the folder with loose-leaf data sheets 
which is based on the 217 reporting firms, 
and which gives data on the present total 
income of the city. It is a service which 
should be, with its monthly supplementary 
reports, valuable to all national advertisers. 
Requests to Fred J. Oxeman, Cincinnati 
Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sales Forecasting Methods 


Planning ahead for production, expens¢ 
control and employment stabilization are 4 
few of the many purposes mentioned by 48 
companies in “Forecasting Sales,” a new 
55-page report. Half the report is given 
over to case studies, illustrating in detail 
how 19 individual companies are handling 
forecasting. Requests to William J. Barrett. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. ree ve fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements. THE 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 

EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000—This _ reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send mame and address only for 
details. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving con- 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. Write 

HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 

LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HELP WANTED 


SELLING PARTNER WANTED 
A capable production man with good reputation, 
who is able to handle all inside functions of 
medium sized printing plant from office, through 
composing room, press room and bindery, is look- 
ing for a capable sales 


f partner having creative 
direct mail ability. If interested and can back up 
your ability with some capital to form this new 


Organization write in 
your qualifications. 
420 Lexington Ave., 


confidence stating clearly 
Box 743, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
.. ¥.. <. 


PHOTO POST CARDS 
PHOTO POST CARDS 


Newest, most economical method of displaying 
any product. Samples and prices on request. Gra- 
phic Arts, Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LINES WANTED—Continued 


chinery supplies used 
products. 

Ag-99: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants builders’ hardware, tools selling 
to jobbers and dealers. 

Ag-100: Territory: Madison, Milwaukee, south- 
ern Wis., Chicago & Ill., northern’ Ind., river 
towns in Ia., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants products sell- 
ing to automotive, electrical jobbers; mill suppliers; 
hardware, airconditioning, refrigeration wholesalers. 
Ag-101: Territory: Cal., hdaqrs., San Francisco. 
Wants equipment selling to electric, gas, water, oil 
utilities, & municipal, state, & national buying 
agencies. 

Ag-102: Territory: L. A. & territory, hdqrs., L. 
A., Cal. Wants products selling to doctors, dentists, 
hospitals, etc. 

Ag-103: Territory: Ky., Tenn., hdqrs., Knoxville. 
Wants any meritorious service or product. 

Ag-104: Territory: Pacific N.W., hdqrs., Spokane. 
Wants lines selling to hardware, electrical, furniture 
trades; dept. stores. 

Ag-105: Territory: Ind., Ky., southwestern W. Va., 
southwestern O., hdars., Cincinnati. Wants lines 
selling to electrical, hardware, automotive & mill 
supply jobbers. 

Ag-106: Territory: N. Y. metropolitan area & sur- 
rounding territory; hdars., City. Wants 
radio, sporting goods, electrical appliances, photo- 
graphic supplies selling to retailers, wholesalers & 
manufacturers. 

Ag-107: Territory: Canada, hdqrs., Toronto, Ont. 
Wants drugs, sundries, office equipment. 

Ag-108: Territory: N. Y., Ohio, W. Va., western 
Pa., Ky. Wants line selling to jobbers and dealers. 
Commission basis satisfactory. 

Ag-109: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Dallas. Wants 
electrical item or lighting fixtures selling to elec- 
trical, hardware and appliance jobbers. 

Ag-110: Territory: Tex., La., Ark., Okla. Wants 
two lines for dry goods and dept. store distribution. 
Ag-111: Territory: National, hdqrs., N. Y. City. 
Wants meritorious mdse. or a service offering profit- 
able opportunity selling through mail. 

Ag-112: Territory: Eastern states, south east, or 
national. Wants sidelines or sustaining lines or 
items for drug, dept., chain, or novelty store trade. 
Ag-113: Territory: Virginia, hdars., Richmond. 
Wants fishing tackle and sporting goods; business 
service or business system lines. 

Ag-114: Territory: Southern states south of Ohio 
River and east of Mississipni to Atlantic Coast 
Headquarters: Cincinnati. Want good line of 
‘dresses, work clothes and boy's pants for general 
retail trade, department stores and jobbers. 

Ag-115: Territory: Georgia. Several consumer lines 
tor direct selling. 

Ag-116: Territory: Metronolitan N. Y., hdars., 
N. Y. City. Wants repeat item for industrial users 
and mfers.: office supplies or miscellaneous items. 
Ag-117: Territory: Western N. Y¥., Western Pa., 
hdars.. Buffalo. Wants chemicals, raw materials, 
new chemical specialties and synthetics selling to 
industrial and jobbing trade. ; 
Ag-118: Wants items for hardware, sporting 
goods, cutlery, or specialty stores. Selling through 
jobbers. Territory: New England and Atlantic 
oast to Washington 

pow Territorv: Upstate N. Y.: hdars., Albany. 
Wants product for bakery and restaurant follow 


in manufacture of rubber 


ing. ; ) 
Ae-120: Territorv: Minn., Wis.. N. D.: hdars., 
Minneapolis. Wants any meritorious service of 
product. : 

Ag-121: Territory: New England, hdqrs. Wart 
ford. wants additional lines, specialty items, low 
or medium unit of sale, repeat possibilities. 


LINES WANTED 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
Sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MAnact MENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave.. New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-97: Territory: Ill., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants ex- 
clusive representation of meritorious product in 
Chicago and entire state of IIl. 
Ag-98: Territory: Northeastern O., hdars., Akron. 
Wants beauty shop specialties; raw materials or ma- 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AN ACCUMULATION OF 24 YEARS OF 
business experience—in Sales, Supervisory, Sales 
Promotion, Advertising, and Sales Administrative 
work; in a man with college degree Bus. Adm. 
'33 of fertile mind, ambition, industry and initia 
tive at age 46—is available. Twelve years at 
Penna. headquarters of leading Mfgr. of nationally 


distributed products. Un-impeachable references 
will attest fitness for executive or administrative 
duties. Eastern location; 30-60 days to change 


Box 745. SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
>. & 


EXECUTIVE. Broad experience in organiz- 
ing, general and sales management, re-building 
‘lagging’ organizations, business counsel. Enviable 
record for sound thinking and planning and effec- 
tive execution. Age’ 37, University. Box 744, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED—Continued 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Ten years nationally known concerns and govern- 
mental experience. Successful record in application 


to sales, advertising, promotion, personnel, labor 
and company administration. Sound background 
in tax, legislative and governmental department 
affairs. Age 32, married, Christian, college grad- 
uate. Available immediately. Salary $5,000. Box 
746, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
x. ¥. & 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
We know a man who is really unusually well 


equipped to tackle a tough job. His record dur- 
ing the depression years has been one of out- 
standing success. For one company he registered 
sales increases of over 1200 per cent during a 
five-year period. For another corporation, he 
doubled sales on Long Island and repeated in 
northern New York. He knows modern sales pro- 
motion and advertising and how to employ, train, 
and direct a sales organization to get results. 

Has handled technical and mechanical products, 
building materials, real estate as well as tangibles 
and intangibles. 

A fine personal salesman, he gives and gets co- 
operation. Diplomatic, forceful and enthusiastic. 
University trained, Gentile, English-American 
ancestors. 42 years old. Fine health, connections 
and references. Prefers salary and bonus arrange- 
ment. 

If you will write, we will put you in touch with 
him. Box 345, 11 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
— contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
pate they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 
City, N. Y. 


ME£-53: Product: Sideline for salesmen calling on 
retail drug and chain store trade. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-54: Product: Industrial specialties, estab- 
lished and repeating business. Territory open: U. S. 
and Canada. 


Mf-55: Product: Paints, varnishes & specialties 
for jobbers, dealers, institutions & maintenance 
trade. Territory open:: Eastern & Central states. 


Mf-56: Product: New low-priced dress & Women's 
sportswear display form selling direct to variety 
dept., & women’s apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., 
architects & schools. Territory open: National. 
Mf-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 
Mf-60: Product: Automotive liquid cleaner that pol- 
ishes & maintains silver surface; sold to fleet owners, 
service stations & garages. Territory open: National. 
Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 
tory: Cal., Ore., Wash. 

Mf-62: Product: New Principle stuffing box pack- 
ing for industrials, power plants, equipment man- 
ufacturers. Territory open: National. 


Mf-63: Product: Ribbons and complete line of 
utility and decorative package tyings (store use 
only) for dept. stores, florists, candy, gift and 


specialty shops and all types of progressive retail 
stores. Territory open: National. 

Mf-64: Product: Electric controls for gas water heat- 
ers for old and new homes, builders, plumbing, 
heating and electrical contractors. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-65: Product: Paint brushes as sideline for sales- 
men calling on retail hardware and paint stores. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf.66: Product: Auto upholstery foam cleaner for 
interior and exterior; sold to used car dealers, 
fleet owners, accessory stores and service stations 
for resale. Territory open: National. 

Mf-67: Product: Concentrated rug and upholstery 
cleaner; sideline for salesmen selling variety, hard- 
ware, dept., motion, accessory stores. Territory 
open: National. 
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BY RAY BILL 


RAFTING PROFITS: Legislators, compelled to 
cast their votes with respect to drafting American 
citizens for military service, naturally look for 

political cover. They know the average American shies at 
a uniform until actual fighting begins. They know that 
women as a whole oppose even the manifestations of war. 
They know more men in uniform means greatly enlarged 
government expense and consequent higher taxes for every- 
body. In short, they know that the drafting of men will 
generate much beating on their own political hides. 

Faced with this onslaught, iv an election year, too many 
legislators think they see excellent political cover in pro- 
moting legislation to draft wealth by minimizing, if not 
eliminating, so-called war profits arising from defense 
orders. The political expediency in such moves may seem 
effective, But the practical results are so fearful as prob- 
ably to constitute an actual “selling out” of the United 
States in much the same way that France, whether wittingly 
or unwittingly, was “sold down the river.” 

Comparatively few things drive or inspire human beings 
to super effort. There is nothing new about them. They 
include love, hate, glory in the sense of honor, duty, im- 
mediate fear, force—and reward in the sense of material 
profit. The fever of war has not yet been sufficiently fanned 
nor the certainty of involvement with a specific enemy sufh- 
ciently well established to justify reliance on any but the 
last two of these factors. To carry out a great defense 
program mow we must depend on either the profit motive 
or force. 

To execute an adequate and, therefore, colossal defense 
program that is both effective and quick of realization, we 
must stimulate excessive enterprise. Let the public make no 
mistake about that. And lest they want deliberately to risk 
proving traitors to their country, let the legislators and 
political campaigners make no mistake about the essential 
need for utilizing the profit incentive. 

Surely, the average man drafted for military service dis- 
likes the idea of corporations making defense profits or 
war profits. But he will dislike it all very much more if he 
finds he is expected to fight with an insufficient quality as 
well as number of guns, tanks, planes and ammunition. 
Hence, like it or not, practical realism proves that non- 
excessive profits are the best incentive to save the life of 
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the American in uniform and hence the first line of defense 
to stopping Hitler or any other war mongers. 
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ALES OUTLOOK: for a long time past SM has been 

preaching “forget the stock market and take note of 

retail sales."’ We were bullish and we are bullish, 
because it has been a major function of our statistical and 
research staff to observe not only actual trends in retail 
sales, but a/so the genesis of those trends. 


The monthly projections SM currently makes of the 
original data on Effective Buying Income appearing in SM’s 
Annual Survey of Buying Power—the first-of-the-month 
forecast SM provides on High Spot Cities throughout the 
nation—the short term and long term forecast classified by 
industries SM publishes each month under the heading of 
Future Sales Ratings—are but some of the tangible evi- 
dences of why SM has won the leading position which it 
now holds for authenticity in forecasting the sales outlook. 

Therefore, it is cheering and confidence-building for 
ourselves and readers alike to find current reports on retail 
sales in so wide a range of fields conforming with our 
earlier forecasts. It is also encouraging to find industrial 
leaders like Alfred P. Sloan releasing current statements 
that confirm these same predictions. 

Dealing with futures is at best a risky responsibility, but 
proving over extended periods of time that even futures 
can be solved in reasonable degree by scientific methods is 
a matter of no small significance. The fact that SM has 
developed the techniques which make it the pioneer and 
chief contributor in the specialized realm of forecasting the 
sales outlook, naturally fills us with pride. But it does 
more; it makes us anxious to enable as many companies as 
possible to derive value from the service we are rendering 
in this direction. 

Today our indicators point to a sales outlook sufficiently 
bullish so that sales executives should now pay major atten- 
tion to the principles of selective selling—by cutting down 
or eliminating profitless sales which may have seemed justi- 
fied in the past through their ability to absorb some ad- 
ministrative, sales and factory overhead though of them- 
selves showing no net profit. Profitable sales only might 
well become the current slogan of American business. 
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expanding luying power: 


Chicago's increasing buying power invites and makes 
highly desirable greater coverage and heavier sales 
pressure. You can gear up your advertising and take 
maximum advantage of selling opportunities by build- 
ing your program around the Tribune. With over 
1,000,000 circulation every day of the week —the 


000 more 
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Tribune now delivers from 200,000 to 725 
than other Chicago newspapers. 

At one low cost you get balanced, market-wide 
coverage thru the Tribune. It is Chicago’s only ma- 
jority coverage newspaper. On the basis of results, 
retailers make the Tribune their basic medium and 


place more of their advertising in the Tribune than 


CAN. 
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MORE, WHY TAKI 

in any other medium. Why not give your Chicago 
organization the full advertising power that capital- 
izes today’s greater activity? 

Per 100,000 circulation, Tribune rates are among 
the lowest in America. Circulation gains continue to 
send them even lower. For more information on how 
you can get more sales at lower cost in Chicago by 
making the Tribune your basic medium, ask for a Tribune 


representative or consult your advertising agency. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


Total net paid circulation now in excess of 
1,000,000 every day of the week 


